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CAUSES OF REVOLUTION 


LOUIS GOTTSCHALK 


ABSTRACT 


Historical cause is here defined as those antecedents of a known result that can be selected as being logi- 
cally concurrent with that result and, in combination, sufficient and necessary to bringit about. Anattempt 
is then made to apply that definition to the analysis of the causes of revolution, which, it is argued, are: 
(1) demand for change, which is derived from (a) provocations and (6) solidified public opinion; (2) hopeful- 
ness of success, which comes from (a) programs of reform and (6) leadership; and (3) the weakness of the 
conservative groups, which may be caused by disputes among themselves, disaffection in the army, inter- 


national complications, or domestic crises. 


The author of this article is a specialist in 
the history of the French Revolution. It is 
as that kind of specialist that he proposes 
to discuss the causes of revolutionary 
change. That does not mean, however, that 
after asking himself, ‘“‘What are the causes 
of the French Revolution?” he has been 
content to assume that the answers to that 
question hold good also for all other revolu- 
tions. On the contrary, the method adopted 
has been posited on a series of questions and 
answers. 

To begin with, an analysis of the nature 
of historical causes seems _ necessary. 
“Cause” may be defined as “that from 
which something known as the result pro- 
ceeds and without which the thing known as 
the result cannot happen.” From that defi- 
nition it follows that there are at least four 
attributes of the concept “‘cause.” In the 
first place, cause must be antecedent to re- 
sult in chronological order. In the second 
place, that antecedence must be logically 
interrelated or concurrent with the result. In 
the third place, cause must be sufficient to 
bring about the result. Where a single ante- 


cedent suffices to explain the cause-result 
relationship, it alone is the cause. When sev- 
eral antecedents have to be considered, no 
one of which is alone sufficient to explain the 
phenomenon and all of which play an inter- 
related or concurrent part, the phenomenon 
has multiple causes. All but the simplest 
forms of historical causal relationships show 
multiple causes, since single causes usually 
are insufficient to account for complex re- 
sults. 

The problem of multiple causes raises the 
question of the fourth attribute of historical 
causation—that of necessity. No result can 
appear without a cause or causes. But need 
the cause or causes always be the same? Let 
us take a simple example. A headache may 
be “‘caused” by a blow, indigestion, eye- 
strain, etc. But none of these is the immedi- 
ate cause of the headache. They only cause 
that which, in fact, makes the headache— 
excitation of the pain nerves in the head. 
They are, in other words, remote or second- 
ary or contributory causes. Conceivably, any 
one of them could occur without resulting in 
a headache. The excitation of the pain 
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nerves is the immediale or primary or main 
cause of the headache. 

The immediate cause is always part of the 
definition of the result. ‘‘Headache’’ means, 
at least partly, “excitation of the pain 
nerves in the head.” Similarly, the immedi- 
ate cause of “‘war’’ is ‘“‘the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between two or more countries,”’ and 
that is also part of the definition of war. 
Other examples would be easy to give. We 
shall soon see how the immediate cause of 
“revolution” helps to define the concept 
“revolution.” 

The immediate cause of any historical 
result is a single event and not a set of con- 
ditions. Hence, it is convenient and proper 
to refer to it as the occasion of that result. 
Similar results always have a similar imme- 
diate cause or occasion, which, however, 
may itself be explicable by variant circum- 
stances. The immediate cause is seldom a 
sufficient explanation of the result that fol- 
lows without an understanding of its own 
remoter causes. In fact, without such an un- 
derstanding, immediate causes of single epi- 
sodes are likely to appear both accidental 
and trivial—like the loss of the proverbial 
kingdom ‘“‘for the want of a nail.” 

Remote causes, in turn, need explanation. 
Hence, in history—as, indeed, in the natural 
sciences—the quest for causes is likely toreach 
further and further into space toward an all- 
inclusive cause or to recede further and fur- 
ther into time toward a first-cause. To avoid 
such a dissipation of attention, the historian 
must assume the constancy or irrelevance 
of certain tangentials, like gravitation or 
sunspots, and must limit each inquiry to a 
more or less arbitrary geographical and 


chronological area. While such assumptions * 


and limitations leave room for subjective 
judgments, without them discussion of 
causation is not likely to be fruitful to the 
historian. 

Causes may be circumvented or aborted. 
A headache need not occur, though all the 
causes are at work, if certain nerves are an- 
esthetized; and the outbreak of hostilities 
may be mediated without bringing about a 
real war. In consequence, it is impossible in 


human affairs—as in physical nature also, 
though to a lesser degree—to be sure, when 
something that resembles a known cause is 
found to have occurred, that the result 
must follow. The historian, however, has an 
advantage over the natural scientist in this 
regard, in that he works backward into 
time—from the present to the past. Hence, 
he always knows the results and from them 
can work back to causes that he knows have 
not been circumvented. 

That logical process is not peculiar to his- 
tory. The natural sciences also proceed that 
way sometimes. Franklin knew the results 
of lightning before he conducted his experi- 
ments to find the cause. Physiologists often 
know the results of a disease before they 
carry on experiments to find its causes. The 
difference between the natural sciences and 
history in that regard is that history has no 
other way of proceeding. Whereas natural 
scientists can produce causes in their labora- 
tories and with them obtain results, histori- 
ans can proceed only by discerning from the 
result what the cause or causes must have 
been. 

In effect, that means that the historian 
uses analogy more than any other logical 
process. He derives his generalizations from 
his own experience and from the experiences 
of others which vicariously have become his 
own. He has learned from his own past and 
studies and from the past and studies of 
others that similar results usually come 
from similar causes; and he argues that, 
therefore, the results which interest him as 
a student of history must have had causes 
like those that in his real or vicarious experi- 
ence brought similar results. This is another 
way of stating Hume’s well-known dictum: 
‘* All our reasonings concerning causes and ef- 
fects are derived from nothing but custom.” 

Since that is so, any historian’s discussion 
of revolutionary causation must be based 
upon an examination of contemporary, as 
well as remote, revolutions. His derivation 
of causes of revolution must come not mere- 
ly from a study of the French Revolution 
and other remote revolutions but also from 
his experience of revolutions in his own 
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time. His task would be rendered much 
easier if he dared to assume that under the 
same circumstances people must act in the 
same way, regardless of their times, training, 
or environment. But that is not altogether 
true. In human affairs a causal generaliza- 
tion derived entirely from a set of analogous 
events is undependable, for the simple rea- 
son that human beings sometimes profit 
from experience. The fact that present cir- 
cumstances are similar to past circum- 
stances may be the very reason why the 
same causes will not lead to the same re- 
sults. Unfortunately, we dare not count up- 
on human beings to profit from experience. 
If we could, we would be able to say that 
the same causes would certainly not lead to 
the same results unless they were desirable 
results. The chief trouble for the historian 
interested in causation comes from the fact 
that human beings are perverse: they can- 
not be counted upon not to profit from ex- 
perience. And so it is sometimes possible 
that apparently similar causes may lead 
to dissimilar results, that the expected re- 
sults may be avoided if they are undesir- 
able. The historian must be constantly on 
his guard against the introduction of vari- 
ables through the ability of human beings 
to learn. 

So in the following examination of the 
causal relationship between old regimes and 
revolutions it is not necessary to insist that 
the causes set forth will necessarily lead to 
revolution if they should occur again. All 
that is claimed is that, if this set of causes 
should occur again, one of the possible re- 
sults—one of the several things that may 
be anticipated—is a revolution. That sort 
of anticipation (rather than prediction) is 
all that social scientists should dare to 
claim with regard to any causal generaliza- 
tion derived from human experience. Setting 
forth a certain number of conditions that 
have in the past led to certain events, he can 
only maintain that those conditions may 
again lead to the same results in the future. 
He cannot be absolutely sure that they will, 
because of the variability of human be- 
havior. 


CAUSES OF REVOLUTION 


The logical process just described ex- 
plains the method whereby the present 
theory of revolutionary causation has been 
derived. The results of revolution are more 
or less well known to historians—the Dutch, 
English, American, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and other revolutions. About 
them many generalizations derived inter 
alia from common sense, personal experi- 
ence, and scholarly observation are avail- 
able. The historian, picking one of those 
revolutions and applying his definition of 
revolution, finds its immediate cause or 
occasion. Then, using the (to him) most 
applicable of the available generalizations, 
he tries to discover among the infinity of 
antecedents that remoter cause or those 
remoter causes which are concurrent and 
sufficient to account for the occasion. This 
is not only in large part a subjective opera- 
tion, since definitions and the selections of 
generalizations may differ; but it is also 
repetitive, since it has to be done over again 
for each revolution and, in fact, for each 
change within each revolution. Hence, if a 
causal pattern can be devised, it might 
simplify the task of students of revolutions. 
To draw such a general pattern, it has 
seemed desirable to check the causal design 
derived from a single set of revolutionary 
antecedents against the antecedents of 
other revolutions, modifying it as seemed 
necessary and possible. Wherever scholarly 
or philosophical generalizations were known 
and considered helpful in this comparative 
process, they were applied. 

Hence, the theory of revolutionary causa- 
tion here presented is based upon the an- 
swers to the questions: How can revolution 
be defined? How does that definition apply 
to the French Revolution? What, by that 
definition, was the immediate cause or oc- 
casion of the French Revolution? What were 
the antecedents of that occasion which were 
logically concurrent and sufficient to ex- 
plain it? (Here a set of generalizations had 
to be used.) How far does the design formed 
by those concurrent and sufficient anteced- 
ents (or causes) fit into the causal designs 
antecedent to other revolutions? (Here the 
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same or other generalizations proved use- 
ful.) How far could these separate designs 
be modified so as to conform to each other 
and thus be made into a pattern of revolu- 
tionary causes? The results of this inquiry, 
and not the separate answers, are presented 
below. The author recognizes the subjective 
element in his answers but does not believe 
that that subjectivity is sufficiently unique 
or isolated to invalidate his theory for the 
use of others. 


An examination of the several move- 
ments that generations of historians have 
called “revolutions” leads to the definition 
that a revolution is a popular movement 
whereby a significant change in the struc- 
ture of a nation or a society is effected. Usu- 
ally an overthrow of the existing govern- 
ment and the substitution of another comes 
early in such a movement, and significant 
social and economic changes follow. Palace 
coups that have no popular backing and 
mere riots or rebellions that produce no 
significant change are not revolutions. 
Counterrevolutions are properly designated 
“revolutions”—at least to the extent that 
the revolutions they counter are so desig- 
nated. 

In the past, several prominent and in 
many ways significant monistic explana- 
tions of revolutionary changes have been 
advanced. The most prominent is that of 
the Marxists, who maintain that revolu- 
tionary change is due to the conflict be- 
tween the methods of production and “the 
legal and psychological institutions of prop- 
erty” (i.e., the laws and thought patterns 
resulting from the control of the propertied 
classes). That conflict leads to class strug- 
gles, which in turn lead to shifts of power 
among the classes—hence revolutions. An- 
other monistic theory is often given as an 
explanation particularly of the French Rev- 
olution. It has been designated “the con- 
spiracy theory”: Revolutions come about 
because some groups—intellectuals of one 
kind or another, or Jews, or Masons—for 
reasons of their own (generally selfish), have 


persuaded the people to follow along paths 
which the historians who hold this ‘“con- 
spiracy theory’’ usually consider bad. Soro- 
kin believes that all social change (revolu- 
tion included) results from epistemological 
or ethical causes, or what he calls “mean- 
ingful-causal interdependence.” Change 
thus comes from conflicts of values. 
Needless to say, there is much of truth in 
these monistic theories. The thing that 
makes it difficult to accept any of them as 
a complete explanation is that, in general, 
such a variable result as a revolution, even 
a revolution primarily political, has many 
social, economic, and intellectual implica- 
tions and can hardly come from a single 
cause, whether it be socioeconomic, like the 
Marxist theory, or biographical-psychologi- 
cal, like the conspiracy theory, or ethical- 
epistemological, like the Sorokin theory. 
For a more satisfactory explanation of 
revolutionary change, one has to look to 
multiple causation. A study of the causes of 
the French Revolution and of other revolu- 
tions of recent centuries leads to the con- 
clusion that there is a combination of five 
causes which, together, give a more satis- 
factory explanation of important revolu- 
tions than any other theory. This conclu- 
sion regarding revolutionary causation has 
been checked against several works which 
deal with the nature of revolution—particu- 
larly Leon Trotsky’s History of the Russian 
Revolution (New York, 1937), the article by 
Alfred Meusel in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences on “Revolution and Coun- 
ter-revolution,” Lyford P. Edwards’ The 
Natural History of Revolution (Chicago, 
1927), and Crane Brinton’s The Anatomy of 
Revolutions (New York, 1938). While none 
of these studies sets forth this theory in the 
same bold terms as here advanced, Trot- 
sky’s work contains it by implication and 
the others permit its formulation—or at 
least do not directly contradict it. Even 
Pitirim A. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics (4 vols.; New York, 1937-41), de- 
spite his emphasis upon the epistemological 
interpretation of history, would apparently 
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permit it (IV, 599-620 and 694-99), though 
he would seem to doubt its utility or com- 
pleteness. 

The first two of the five causes of revolr- 
tion here advanced may be placed in a 
single category. That category may be 
called “demand.” As W. F. Ogburn has 
pointed out, there is always to be found suf- 
ficient demand or necessity for any social 
change. The kind of demand that helps to 
create a revolution consists of two parts. It 
is not mere discontent or despair. Discon- 
tent is personal and subjective. Nearly all 
historians and sociologists probably would 
agree that mere personal discontent leads 
so definitely to an intensification of the 
struggle for personal existence or for per- 
sonal improvement that the discontented 
do not have time to think in terms of social 
betterment. Such discontent may play a 
part in the creation of individual leaders of 
revolutions (and we shall return to it in that 
connection in a moment). But as a factor in 
creating social change, something is required 
more general than individual discontent or 
despair. That more general feeling is found 
in the social dissatisfaction that comes from 
widespread provocation. 

The first cause of revolution, therefore, 
may be called “provocation” if it results in 
dissatisfaction sufficiently general to create 
not merely a certain slough of subjective 
despair but an epidemic desire for action. 
Such provocation came in the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, and 
the Russian Revolution from such things 
as land hunger; taxation; high fees for serv- 
ices rendered or for services not rendered; 
exclusion from certain kinds of prestige or 
from certain kinds of office; misgovern- 
ment; bad roads; commercial restrictions; 
corruption; military or diplomatic defeat; 
famine; high prices; low wages and unem- 
ployment. Such provocations are to be 
found antecedent to every revolution. 
Where they are sufficiently intense, they 
create not only strength for the revolution- 
aries but also, as we shall see, weakness for 
the conservatives. Since these provocations 


often are of an economic nature, the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history finds a par- 
tial support here. 

But provocations alone do not create 
revolutions. If they did, we should always 
be having revolutions, for some of them are 
constantly to be found in human society— 
often many of them in the same region at 
the same time. As has been said, provoca- 
tions, to cause revolution, must be such that 
there is a widespread awareness of them. 
Therefore, a second factor in creating that 
kind of demand for change which leads to 
revolutions is a solidified public opinion. The 
fact that I am discontented will not lead me 
to revolution unless I am aware that quite 
a number of other people are equally discon- 
tented and are likely to unite with me in the 
expression of my discontent. General aware- 
ness of resentment against the provocations, 
together with the provocations themselves, 
creates that kind of demand for change 
which becomes effective in making revolu- 
tions. 

Demand alone, however, as everyone 
knows, does not create supply. In order to 
have a revolution, there must be not merely 
a demand for revolution but also a certain 
hopefulness of success. Hopefulness, there- 
fore, constitutes a second category of revo- 
lutionary causes. Hopefulness also may be 
broken down into two parts. Hopefulness of 
revolutionary success comes first from the 
fact that there exists a program of reform. 
Sometimes there are several conflicting 
programs. In that case (as in the English, 
the French, and the Russian revolutions) 
revolutionary waves, in each of which one of 
the conflicting programs is dominant, are 
likely to follow each other in fairly rapid 
succession. The Lockes, the Franklins, the 
Otises, the Henrys, and the Adamses fur- 
nished programs for the American Revolu- 
tion; the Montesquieus, the Voltaires, the 
Rousseaus, for the French Revolution; the 
Marxes, the Kropotkins, the Milyukovs, 
for the Russian Revolution. 

In providing programs the intellectuals 
play their major role. To be sure, they also 
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help to create that general awareness of dis- 
satisfaction, that solidified public opinion, 
which was described above as necessary to 
create effective demand for revolutionary 
change. They are aided in that regard, how- 
ever, by many factors not exclusively intel- 
lectual, such as law courts, pulpits, schools 
and colleges, newspapers, political rallies, 
salons, and theaters. And they may some- 
times also furnish or educate a small part of 
the leadership to be mentioned below, 
though the history of the French and Rus- 
sian revolutions seems to indicate that that 
is true only for the early stages. But in pro- 
pounding programs they stand largely alone, 
or at least in the forefront. 

A popular program does not by itself 
guarantee revolutionary success. It will not 
even make people hopeful unless they also 
feel that someone whom they trust is going 
to lead them to the achievement of that pro- 
gram. That trusted leader must not only 
take the first step, must not only serve as 
the spearhead in the attack upon the exist- 
ing regime, but must also assume responsi- 
bility for the next step, should the first one 
succeed. Without such leaders, movements 
that bade fair by glorious beginnings to be- 
come major revolutions ended with the first 
concessions to the revolutionaries. (Witness 
Lafayette embracing Louis Philippe on the 
balcony of the Hotel de Ville in 1830.) Thus 
leadership is another important factor in 
creating that kind of hopefulness which 
makes for successful revolution. 

Leaders are themselves the result of 
many factors—social and biographical. Un- 
til the psychologists learn more about per- 
sonality and human motivation than they 
now know, the biographer must flounder 
around among many possible explanations 
youthful frustration, Freudian complexes, 
social conditions, dominant thought pat- 
terns, adolescent imitation, ‘circulation of 
the élite,” etc.—in the endeavor to discover 
what makes leaders. Undoubtedly there are, 
here too, many economic factors at play, as 
the Marxists would insist. But self-interest, 
which is not necessarily economic, is often 


counterbalanced by altruism; and both are 
sometimes overshadowed by idealism. 

That conflict of motives helps to explain 
why leaders of lower-class movements fre- 
quently come from the upper classes. The 
English Revolution, for example, had its 
Lord Fairfax; the French Revolution, La- 
fayette, Mirabeau, and Talleyrand; the 
American Revolution, Washington and 
Lord Stirling; the Russian Revolution, 
Prince Lvov and Lenin. Although such 
upper-class leaders do not provide all lead- 
ership, they frequently provide so important 
a part that it is incorrect to say that they 
are only the exceptions that prove the rule. 
The exceptions are so many collectively and 
so important singly that they raise doubt as 
to whether any rule about the lower-class 
origin of leaders does in fact exist. 

Leaders are, of course, also created after 
the revolution has got well under way. If 
that were always and exclusively the case, 
we should have to conclude that leadership 
was neither logically concurrent with nor 
antecedent to revolution—in other words, 
that revolutions produced leaders rather 
than leaders revolutions. That leadership is 
logically concurrent with revolution, how- 
ever, can be argued from the fact that there 
have been revolutions that failed because 
inter alia they had no adequate leadership. 
The revolutions of 1830 and 1848 provide 
good examples. To be sure, there have been 
incipient revolutionary movements that 
have failed to materialize despite conspicu- 
ous leadership. That was because the other 
causes of successful revolution were lacking. 
The careers of John Hus in the Bohemian 
religious movement of the fifteenth century, 
of Robespierre in the effort to achieve the 
Republic of Virtue during the French Ter- 
ror, and of General Robert E. Lee in the 
revolutionary attempt of the Confederate 
States of America illustrate that good lead- 
ership alone is an insufficient, though con- 
current, cause of revolution. What was 
missing to make the revolutionary causes 
in those cases insufficient for success? 

So far it has been argued that revolutions 
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occur because of (1) a demand for change, 
which is itself the result of (@) widespread 
provocation and (db) solidified public opin- 
ion; and (2) a hopefulness of change, which 
is itself the result of (a) a popular program 
and (d) trusted leadership. All these four 
factors, however, even when they act to- 
gether, cannot by themselves create revolu- 
tion. They are only the remote causes of rev- 
olution. There are several examples of popu- 
lar movement in which all four have been 
operative and yet successful revolutions 
have not occurred; or in which, if the initial 
revolutionary steps were taken, they failed 
to effect significant change, as in the case of 
the Hussite movement, the Republic of Vir- 
tue, and the Confederacy. 

Another most revealing example here is 
the Revolution of 1905 in Russia. In that 
instance nearly the same causes operated as 
in 1917. The provocations were remarkably 
similar in 1905 and in 1917; the same parties 
existed in 1905 and promoted nearly as high 
a degree of solidified public opinion as in 
1917; they had the same programs—Consti- 
tutional, Revolutionary Socialist, Men- 
shevik, and Bolshevik. They had the same 
leaders—Milyukov, Kerensky, Trotsky, 
Lenin. Yet the revolution failed in tg05 and 
succeeded in 1917. Why? 

The answer leads to the last and the most 
important of the five causes of revolution 
under discussion—the weakness of the con- 
servative forces. This is the necessary imme- 
diate cause of revolution. Despite the univer- 
sal demand for revolutionary change, de- 
spite intense hopefulness of success, unless 
those who wish to maintain the status quo 
are so weak that they cannot maintain 
themselves, there is little likelihood of a suc- 
cessful revolution. That is why the many 
revolutionary outbreaks against Louis XV 
of France failed but one finally succeeded 
against Louis XVI in 1789. Louis XV had 
the support of the army, the clergy, and a 
great number of the nobility and therefore 
was able to maintain himself against prac- 
tically the same kind of revolutionary spirit 
as that of 1789. But in 1789 Louis XVI 


could not count on a unified army, clergy, 
or nobility and, as a consequence, was 
obliged to yield to a revolutionary spirit 
that differed, if at all, in degree rather than 
in kind. In 1848, because Prussia was on the 
side of the conservative forces, the revolu- 
tion in Germany failed. But in 1866, because 
Prussia was on the side of the revolutionary 
forces, the unification of Germany was ef- 
fected. In 1848-49, likewise, Russia was on 
the side of Austria and so Hungary could 
not establish her independence. But seventy 
years later foreign intervention was on the 
side of Hungary and she could do so. In 1905 
the Russian army and the Russian aristoc- 
racy were firm, and the revolution failed. 
But in 1917, because the army and the aris- 
tocracy were disrupted, the Russian Revo- 
lution succeeded. 

As these illustrations show, many factors 
help to create conservative weakness. The 
decisive factor may be conflict within one 
of the conservative classes or disagreement 
among them. (In the French Revolution, 
for example, not only were the clergy and 
the nobility divided within themselves, but 
the nobility also were in conflict with the 
king.) Or it may be the disaffection of the 
army, as was true of both the French and 
the Russian revolutions. Or it may be a 
shift in international alliance (which would 
explain why the so-called Holy Alliance, 
despite its success in suppressing revolution 
before 1830, failed in the Greek War of In- 
dependence and the French and Belgian 
revolutions of 1830). Poverty, inflation, and 
bankruptcy, corruption and treachery, mili- 
tary reversal or diplomatic defeat, are also 
obvious factors contributing to the weakness 
of governments and dominant classes. These 
factors (often, as was pointed out above, 
economic in nature) are usually the same as 
those that created the provocations necessary 
toward a demand for revolution. 

Whatever the factors contributing to 
their weakness, where the conservative 
groups are weak, revolution is likely to suc- 
ceed. That is almost a truism. It is a part of 
the definition of revolution—as the imme- 
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diate cause always is of its result. It is al- 
most tantamount to saying that, if the revo- 
lutionaries are strong enough, there will be 
a revolution, and, if they are weak enough, 
there will not be a revolution. But it is not 
quite the same. The weakness of the con- 
servatives is not necessarily due to the 
strength of the revolutionaries. A good ex- 
ample of that is again the history of the rev- 
olutionary movement in Russia. What ef- 
fected that revolution was not so much that 
the revolutionaries got stronger as it was 
that the conservatives got weaker as time 
went on. That difference is important. If it 
were not so, the four factors explained above 
would by themselves be sufficient as causes 
of revolution, since they would show why 
revolutionaries grow stronger. But the fact 
has been illustrated time and again that, 
until the dominant groups become weak, 
the rising or ascendant groups cannot oust 
them. 

Lenin himself recognized that fact. All 
that has been said above in analyzing the 
five causes of revolution is well summed up 
(except for the emphasis on “‘classes”’) in a 
statement attributed to him: “A revolution: 
occurs when the upper class cannot and the 
lower class will not continue the old sys- 
tem” (Meusel, Joc. cit., p. 368). The four re- 
mote causes of revolution, here divided into 


the two categories demand and hopeful- 
ness, explain why the so-called “ascendant 
groups” (those who are rising to power and 
wish to overthrow the status quo) are not 
willing to preserve the existing regime. The 
fifth (the immediate) cause indicates why 
the dominant groups are not able to preserve 
the existing regime. 

The identification of the immediate 
cause—that is, the occasion—of any par- 
ticular revolution thus becomes simple. It 
is that event which demonstrates clearly 
that the conservative forces are no longer 
able to resist the revolutionary tide. It was 
the absence of such an occasion that made 
revolution impossible in the Western na- 
tions during the depression of 1929-37, 
though there were provocations, solidified 
public opinion, programs, and _ potential 
leadership aplenty. And, because conserva- 
tive middle-class groups were weakened by 
military defeat, inflation, international hu- 
miliation, and other contributing factors, 
revolution (or, if you like, counterrevolu- 
tion) came to Germany at the moment that 
control passed to popular leaders who of- 
fered a program sufficiently attractive to 
win a public already provoked toward so- 
lidified action by the same contributing 
factors. 
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VERTICAL SOCIAL MOBILITY IN COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


ABSTRACT 


The Russian Revolution is a four-phase process. The phases are distinguished by varying criteria of 
social prestige and by significant change in the composition and ranking of social groups. The critical years 
which separate the phases are 1921, 1929, and 1934. As the result of the social process belonging to the 
fourth phase, Russia, on the eve of the second World War, was once more a stratified society consisting of a 
ruling élite, the Nonparty Bolsheviks, the “toilers,” and the paupers. Membership in these groups displays 


the tendency to become hereditary. 


I 


One of the most conspicuous aspects of a 
great revolution is an increase both in in- 
tensity and in velocity of vertical social 
mobility." Persons who were omnipotent 
ministers of a monarch suddenly find them- 
selves in jail, and former convicts ascend to 
the summits of political power. Persons and 
families who have enjoyed high income be- 
come paupers or penniless exiles; persons 
and families with vague economic status 
start enjoying the luxuries available. Once 
highly estimated interpreters of “official 
truth’? are now ridiculed, and their posi- 
tions are taken by persons who, before the 
revolution, were considered absurd dream- 
ers or prophets of a utopia never to be 
realized. 

Vertical social mobility may also be in- 
tense and rapid outside revolutionary peri- 
ods, but then individuals only, not groups, 
are involved. In the case of a revolution, 
groups, as such, move up and down the so- 
cial ladder, owing to the revolutionary re- 
scaling of values. Outside revolutionary 
situations, vertical social mobility may be 
compared with the up-and-down move- 
ment of individuals within a building: these 
use the staircase and move but slowly, 


t On vertical social mobility in the course of revo- 
lutions see P. A. Sorokin, Social Mobility (1927), 
pp. 143 ff., 466 ff., 481 ff., and Man and Society in 
Calamity (1943), pp. 111-16. 


2 On official truth see my papers, “‘Die offizielle 
Wahrheit,” Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 
philosophie, Vol. XVIII (1925), and “Cultural Order 
in Liberal, Communist and Fascist Society,”’ A meri- 
can Catholic Sociological Review, IV (1943), 63 ff. 


those take local elevators, and still others 
use express elevators; they interchange 
their position, but the positions continue 
to form a stable system. In the course of a 
revolution the very building is dislocated, 
whole stories crumble down, and other 
stories are miraculously lifted up. This 
process of dislocation and reconstruction 
may assume different rhythms. History 
knows many revolutions rather of the coup 
d'état type, where dislocation and recon- 
struction took place uno actu; such revolu- 
tions may be classified as one-phase proc- 
esses. More common and conspicuous have 
been revolutions in which the primary proc- 
ess of dislocation and reconstruction was 
superseded by another one, in the opposite 
direction, partly restoring the old system of 
values and even personal statuses within 
it; these are two-phase revolutions. But 
there may be more complex revolutions in 
the course of which the trend reverses more 
than once, so that they form a three- or a 
four-phase process. To this class belongs 
the Russian Revolution of 1917, to which 
this paper is devoted.3 

For the description of vertical social 
mobility in the course of the Russian Revo- 
lution the following definitions and propo- 
sitions will be used: (1) A social class is a 

3 The significance of the phase concept in the 
study of social phenomena is stressed by P. A. 
Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (1941), IV, 
389 ff. The failure to understand that revolution is 
not necessarily a two-phase process is the major 
shortcoming of Crane Brinton’s Anatomy of Revolu- 
tion (1938), where the whole perspective of the 


Russian Revolution is vitiated by its subsumption 
under the two-phase scheme. 
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horizontal stratum of an all-inclusive so- 
ciety the members of which meet one an- 
other on equal terms and look on outsiders 
as being persons of “higher” or “lower’’ 
status.‘ (2) The criteria on which the hori- 
zontal stratification of individuals depends 
vary in time and space. In each society defi- 
nite criteria of social prestige are acknowl- 
edged and are ascribed different coefficients, 
so that the final judgment of a person’s so- 
cial status may be conceived as the solution 
of a specific “social equation.” (3) In each 
society the individual classes are ascribed 
different functions relating to political, 
economic, and cultural activities; the differ- 
ence may be qualitative or quantitative. 
(4) Though, as a rule, members of the same 
social class easily associate (enter the spe- 
cific relationship of “being acquainted’’) 
and intermarry, vertical barriers within a 
social class sometimes exist. In such cases 
equality within the same class is still recog- 
nized, so that an eventual shift from one 
section to another is not considered promo- 
tion or demotion; but no social intercourse 
on friendly terms is permitted, or at least 
it is met with strong disapproval. 


Il 


Officially, pre-revolutionary Russia was 
an “estate society’’—in other words, a mod- 
ification of caste society in which the social 
equation depended on birth. There were 
such estates as clergy, nobility, merchants- 
burghers, and peasants; but the basic es- 
tates were split into a number of subdivi- 
sions, the lines of demarcation lacked any 
precision, numerous groups were present 
which could not be located in the official 
scheme, and, finally, it was almost impos- 
sible to formulate the specific rights and 
duties of the members of the individual 
groups. In actuality, pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia was already a “class society” in the same 
meaning as the Western societies are, with 
some survivals of the earlier caste system, 
but perhaps not so strong and conspicuous 


4 This is an adaptation of M. Ginsberg’s and of 
R. Sutherland’s and Woodworth’s well-known defi- 
nitions. 


as in Germany or Austro-Hungary. Five 
main social classes formed that society. 

1. The first, the upper class, centered 
around the imperial court and consisted of 
the higher bureaucracy, high-ranking mili- 
tary men (especially of the Imperial Guard), 
the higher clergy, and that part of the nobil- 
ity which had preserved wealth, especially 
in the form of landed estates. With some 
qualification, highly successful professional 
men, businessmen, and artists could be 
considered as also belonging to this class. 
In contrast with a consistently “capitalist” 
society, wealth and income were not the 
only criteria of upper-class position; being 
born in the class was at least as important 
and usually was conducive to fair advance 
within the bureaucracy or the military ma- 
chine. Fine education was a necessary req- 
uisite (among other things, command of at 
least one foreign language, usually French). 
The caste-for-class compensation phenom- 
enon was well known: members of impov- 
erished noble families married “bourgeois”’ 
heiresses and thus preserved their social 
status. But members of impoverished noble 
families who failed in bureaucracy or the 
army eventually lost their status. 

2. The second, the upper middle class, 
comprised the middle grades of bureauc- 
racy, the remainder of the military and pro- 
fessional men, part of the clergy and busi- 
nessmen, and the owners of smaller estates. 
Once more, education was a necessary cri- 
terion, but it did not have to be so refined 
as that of the upper class. High-school edu- 
cation was sufficient, and, although knowl- 
edge of foreign language was widespread, 
it was not a prerequisite. Together with the 
upper class, this class could be opposed to 
the rest of the population as “educated 
people” to “plain people.” The two classes 
consisted of men permeated with the Petri- 
nian civilization, a merger of old Russia 
with Western Europe; whereas the “plain 
people” continued living within the pre- 
Petrinian civilization, being only superfi- 
cially influenced by the West. 

Within the upper middle class a vertical 
barrier of the type discussed in our first sec- 
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tion was present: the bureaucracy and the 


_ military men were frequently opposed as 


“the state’ to “society,’’’ represented pri- 
marily by the professional men, whereas the 
landed gentry and the businessmen were 
divided between the two compartments ac- 
cording to their personal preference. In 
the pre-revolutionary assessment of social 
forces, the former section of this class be- 
longed to the same camp as the upper class, 
and the latter considered itself as supplying 
a natural leadership to the “plain people.” 

3. The third, the lower middle class, was 
predominantly urban and was separated 
from the preceding group on the basis of 
lower income or lower education or, more 
exactly, by a lack of contamination by the 
Petrinian civilization. Artisans, small shop- 
keepers, the rural clergymen, persons oc- 
cupying the lowest ranks in the bureauc- 
racy, and the so-called ‘‘semi-intellectuals’”® 
formed this class. A vertical barrier similar 
to that just mentioned existed here also. 

4. The fourth class comprised the great 
mass of the peasants.? At about the time of 
the revolution a substantial differentiation 
within the group existed: three levels— 
rich, medium, and poor—were commonly 
recognized, the first hiring labor to help till 
their allotments, the third being compelled 
to spend a large part of their time as hired 
workers on the landlords’ or the rich peas- 
ants’ fields, and the second being in the 


5 The opposition of state and society (Staat und 
Gesellschaft) was taken over by Russian intellectuals 
from the works of two outstanding German scien- 
tists, R. Gneist and L. von Stein. The famous Zemst- 
vos were considered agencies of the society, not of 
the state. 


6 Semi-intellectuals are persons who have re- 
ceived some training, usually technical, and who 
carry out auxiliary functions in the administration, 
business, or the professions. 


7 Agrarian communities, and not individual 
peasants, owned the land. This collective ownership 
was combined with individual cultivation of the 
allotments. On these agrarian communities and, in 
general, the history of agrarian relations in Russia 
under the Revolution see my paper on “Structural 
Changes in Rural Russia,” Rural Sociology, XXI 
(1937), 10 ff. 


state of economic equilibrium, hiring no 
workers and looking for no jobs. With 
Stolypin’s agrarian reform,® the dissolution 
of the agrarian communities began, and the 
rich and medium-level peasants enriched 
themselves, whereas the poorer ones were 
driven toward the status of proletarians. 

5. The fifth, the proletariat, predominant- 
ly urban, was, in Russian society, a relative- 
ly new phenomenon.’ Though young, this 
class was well differentiated: the social dis- 
tance between the skilled labor of older in- 
dustrial centers, such as St. Petersburg, and 
the unskilled labor of the new centers was 
large. The higher strata of the class were 
receptive to the propaganda of the revolu- 
tionary leadership evolving from the society 
sector of the middle class and were at least 
as “class-conscious” as the proletariat in 
advanced industrial societies. However, the 
class was considered inferior to that of the 
peasants. Sending a member of a peasant 
family to the town to become a factory 
worker was regarded as a disgrace to which 
a family resigned itself only if no other solu- 
tion of its economic problems was available. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to give an 
exact quantitative distribution of the popu- 
lation among the classes. Since the peasant 
class almost coincided with the rural popu- 
lation, on the eve of the Revolution about 
82 per cent of the population must have be- 
longed to it. The proletariat made up no 
more than 7 per cent of the population. As 
everywhere, the upper class was very small, 
comprising, together with the upper and 
lower middle classes, about 11 per cent of 
the population. The exiguity of the middle 
class, as compared with such a “bourgeois” 


- country as France, was striking. But the 


structure just described was highly dynam- 
ic: mighty social processes were running in 
the nation, dislocating the peasant class, 


§ Prime minister of Russia from 1906 to rg1t. 


9 On the rise of the Russian proletariat see A. G. 
Rashin, The Origin of the Industrial Proletariat 
(1940). (In Russian.) On the state of Russian work- 
ers before and after the Revolution see M. Gordon, 
Workers before and after Lenin (1941), and L. E. 
Hubbard, Soviet Labor and Industry (1942). 
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undermining the upper class, and giving in- 
creased importance to the middle classes 
and the proletariat. 


The February Revolution of 1917'® gave 
rise to a social order which was not given 
time to crystallize, since it was once more 
overthrown by the October Revolution of 
the same year. Tentatively, it may be said 
that the February Revolution lifted to the 
highest level the “society sector” of the 
former middle classes and ascribed highest 
prestige value to the former participation in 
the revolutionary movement instead of to 
birth, wealth, or participatiion in the im- 
perial government. But the prestige of edu- 
cation remained intact, and no immediate 
change in the respective positions of “‘edu- 
cated people” and “plain people” followed. 

The October Revolution was tantamount 
to a complete re-evaluation of the criteria of 
social prestige. The nationalization of land, 
trade, and industry and the socialization of 
the professions" resulted in the abolition of 
wealth and income as criteria of prestige; 
moreover, the fact of having previously be- 
longed to one of the economically privileged 
groups, beginning with the lower middle 
class, became a symptom for negative rat- 
ing. Within the symptom of participation 
in the revolutionary movement, a discrimi- 
nation was introduced: only participation 
in the ranks of the victors, the Communist 
party, was deemed of positive value; par- 
ticipation in the antagonistic groups be- 
came another negative value.” Education 


The terms “February Revolution” and ‘“‘Octo- 
ber Revolution” are used in Russia to designate, 
respectively, the overthrow of the imperial and of the 
provisional governments, in terms of the Old Calen- 
dar then in force. 


t1Qn the socialization of the activities of the 
professional men and its fluctuations in the course 
of the Revolution see my paper, “Business and the 
Professions in Liberal, Fascist and Communist 
Society,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV 
(1940), 863 ff. 

2 The earlier participation in political life on the 
“wrong” side could be made up by timely joining 
the bandwagon (late in 1917 or early in 1918). 
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was now a symptom of dubious and rather 
negative value; more often than not it was 
considered as circumstantial evidence for 
“bourgeois” mentality. 

The impact of this rescaling of values on 
the individual groups was tremendous. The 
former upper class, the state sector of the 
upper and lower middle classes, and the 
bulk of the society sectors of these classes 
fell to the very bottom of the social pyra- 
mid. The proletariat exchanged positions 
with the peasant class; it was proclaimed 
to be the privileged class of the new society 
and was reinforced by quite a few former 
artisans and intellectuals, but it lost a sub- 
stantial contingent through migration to 
the countryside. A new upper class arose, 
centered around some subgroups within the 
society sector of the former upper and lower 
middle classes. Thus, the first socialist so- 
ciety, the child of war communism, was 
born. It consisted of the following four 
classes: 

1. The upper class, comprising the upper 
level of the Communist party machine, a 
few “fellow-travelers” originating from the 
society sector of the former middle class, 
especially from the semi-intellectuals, and 
a few recruits selected from the peasantry 
and the proletariat. The class received the 
highest social prestige, the totality of politi- 
cal power, and the highest income possible 
in a society where the Communist creed 
officially became paramount. Obviously, it 
was not granted ownership of the means of 
production, but actual management of the 
industrial equipment of the country and in- 
direct management of its agricultural equip- 
ment became its social function as well as 
did leadership in cultural activity. 

2. The proletariat, consisting of “workers 
and employees,” naturally of the state only, 
since no private bureaucracy could survive 
the wholesale nationalization of the means 
of production. A large part of the former 
proletarians, in addition to some former 
intellectuals and semi-intellectuals, formed 
it. High social prestige was officially as- 
cribed to it, but it did not participate in 
political power, and the income of its mem- 
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bers was on the survival level. Within the 
class the tendency was toward equalization: 
the same labor code regulated the status of 
workers and employees," and the differen- 
tial between highest and lowest wages 
tended to disappear. When, because of the 
desperate food situation, the system of 
rationing had to be introduced, higher 
rations were awarded to manual than to 
intellectual workers." 

3. The peasant class, formed out of the 
former peasantry plus refugees from the 
cities, proletarians, and even intellectuals." 
The division within the class created by the 
Stolypin reform was abolished, and all the 
peasants returned to the traditional agrari- 
an community structure. Within the class 
the trend was toward equalization. In 1918- 
19 a wholesale redistribution of land took 
place within the individual communities in- 
creased by the nationalized estates and, in 
some districts, was repeated each subse- 
quent year. Obviously, the rich lost and the 
poor gained. To the thus unified class, the 
actual monopoly of the means of agricul- 
tural production was ascribed, but the in- 
dividual members were denied the right to 
dispose of their shares," and the agrarian 
communities were limited in their rights 
through the overlordship of the new upper 
class. When the urban-rural migration of 
the early revolutionary years was termi- 
nated, membership in the class returned to 
the hereditary types: in the future, he and 
only he was to be a member who was born 
in a peasant family. 

4. The class of the disenfranchised, thus 
called because its members were deprived 


13 The main difference was that workers had to 
work eight hours a day and employees only siz. 


"4 Toward the end of the period a remarkable 
reversal of this particular trend took place: in 1920, 
authors and scientists were granted the highest ra- 
tions available. 


*s Trying to escape hunger death. 


*6 The individual members could neither sell their 
allotments, lease them, nor hire workers. The famous 
socialist revolutionary principle was in force: land 
ought to be possessed by those who till it with their 
own hands. 


of the right to participate in elections. To 
this class belonged the members of the 
former upper and upper and lower middle 
classes who did not secure positions within 
the new upper class, the proletariat, or the 
peasantry. The status of the members was 
approximately the lowest in the caste so- 
ciety. Only the lowest social functions, pri- 
marily manual work, were considered be- 
coming for them. When distributing goods 
according to the ration-card system, the 
government either ignored them or gave 
them an infinitesimal share. Whether the 
status was hereditary was not quite clear, 
and, since the order existed for a few years 
only, the problem never was finally solved. 

Once more only approximate quantifica- 
tion is possible. The peasant class some- 
what increased in size and formed about 85 
per cent of the whole.'? The new upper 
class was as small as that of imperial Russia. 
Perhaps 3 per cent of the population were 
disenfranchised, ‘* and 12 per cent belonged 
to the proletariat, comprising not only the 
manual workers but also the new bureauc- 
racy, minus its top level. 


IV 


The social structure just described was 
short lived, since, in March, 1921, a drastic 
reversal of the trend took place: the New 
Economic Policy (N.E.P.) was inaugurated, 
based on Lenin’s recognition of serious 
blunders and especially of the detrimental 
overspeed of social change under war com- 
munism. Under the N.E.P. the following 
trends could be observed relating to vertical 
social mobility. 

1. The new upper class of the war com- 
munism period did not disappear, but, in 
addition to it, another group emerged at the 

‘7 For the population figures of Russia and the 
distribution between urban and rural areas see my 


paper, “The Population of Soviet Russia,” Rural 
Sociology, IV (1940), 303 ff. 


*8 Up to 1922 no electoral statistics were pub- 
lished. In 1922 the proportions of the disenfran- 
chised in the countryside fluctuated between 1 and 
7 per cent (see Viast Sovietov, June-July, 1922 
[In Russian.]). In towns and cities it was obviously 
much higher. 
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top of the social pyramid. These were the 
“nepmen,” or the individuals who had to 
manage “the private sector of economics” 
(i.e., those industrial and commercial enter- 
prises which were “denationalized’” and 
either returned to their former owners or 
leased to persons who were willing and able 
to operate them).'® The creation of this 
“private sector” was full of implications: 
once more, income started playing a signifi- 
cant part in social classification, and, since 
part of the enterprises were returned to their 
former owners, birth, not in the meaning of 
titles of nobility but in the “bourgeois” 
meaning of having been born in a well-to-do 
family, also resumed playing its part. Fur- 
thermore, education resumed its role in so- 
cial classification. 

The nepmen were not, however, simply 
introduced into the upper class. Under the 
N.E.P. an almost insurmountable barrier 
existed between the two sectors of the upper 
class, one forming the summit of the politi- 
cal machinery, the other the economic top 
of the structure. Members of the latter en- 
joyed higher income, but members of the 
former drew high prestige from their loca- 
tion in the immediate vicinity of the power 
center. The two criteria of social prestige 
were ascribed approximately the same val- 
ue, but it was understood that the two 
groups could not merge: one had to be 
either a member of the ruling élite or a 
member of the “Soviet bourgeoisie.” To 
make the situation clear, the nepmen were 
disenfranchised, so that they could not par- 
ticipate in the determination of policy. 

Part of the nepmen belonged to the 
former “bourgeoisie” and had spent the 
years of war communism as outcasts, in con- 
ditions of incredible hardship; another part 
were men who, during the previous period, 
had contributed to the survival of society by 
carrying out the illegal function of “bag- 
bearers” ;?? a small percentage came from 

19See my paper, “Staatseigentum und Privat- 


eigentum in Sowjetrussland,” Archiv fiir civilistische 
Praxis, Vol. VII (new ser., 1927). 


2° Bagbearers were individuals who, under war 
communism, performed the then illegal, but essen- 


the workers’ and the peasants’ classes, by 
means of natural selection, on the basis of 
that spirit of enterprise and optimism which 
is essential for business in conditions of 
“primary capitalist accumulation.” For the 
latter groups the N.E.P. signified the op- 
portunity to climb rapidly up the social lad- 
der. For those who came from the group of 
the disenfranchised, the N.E.P. was tanta- 
mount to return to the status lost in the be- 
ginning of the revolution. 

2. Owing to the revival of industry, a 
slight backward movement from the peas- 
ant class into that of the workers took 
place, which meant, in the new social setup, 
an ascending social movement. Within each 
of the two classes the trend reversed from 
equalization to differentiation. To the work- 
ers and employees, wages once more were 
paid according to services rendered, and 
intellectual work was now considered to 
be of higher service than manual. Among 
the peasant class, differentiation advanced 
rapidly owing to the permission to rent- 
lease land and to hire agricultural work- 
ers. A group of rich peasants, now called 
“kulaks,”** emerged; but, at the same time 
and at the opposite end of the social ladder, 
a group of poor peasants reappeared— 
marginal men earning their life as farm 
hands. The process was so quick that one 
cannot but suspect that, during the preced- 


tial, social function of trade; they bartered old 
furniture, clothes, dishes, etc., acquired from starv- 
ing ‘‘ex-bourgeois” for bread, meat, or butter in the 
countryside. For transportation they could use 
nothing but big bags, which they carried on their 
shoulders. When caught, they often were executed; 
naturally, they charged their customers from 500 to 
1,000 per cent profit. 


* “Kulak” literally means “fist.” In pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia the term was used to designate a 
subgroup among the rich peasants, namely, those 
who recklessly abused their economic superiority, 
often in the form of usury. After the Revolution 
the term was officially used to designate all the rich 
peasants; the purpose of the change was to exploit 
the hostile attitudes evoked by the term and to 
orientate them toward the rich peasants in their 
totality. (Great skill in the manipulation of symbols 
is one of the characteristics of the Communist 
regime.) 
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ing period, equalization had not been so 
complete as it officially seemed to be. From 
among the rich peasants of the imperial 
period, probably quite a few succeeded in 
preserving at least part of their wealth in 
the form of cattle and machinery. Other in- 
dividuals had performed the miracle of 
“primary capitalist accumulation” in con- 
ditions where accumulation of wealth was 
considered an antisocial act. Now that dif- 
ferentials in wealth were legalized, the hid- 
den differentiation of the previous period 
became open. 

The higher level within the peasant class 
displayed the tendency to restore landlord- 
ship destroyed by the first agrarian revolu- 
tion. There were peasants who tilled hun- 
dreds of acres and possessed thousands of 
domestic animals. These rich peasants, the 
rural counterpart of the nepmen, had some 
trouble with the local authorities. However, 
some of them invented an ingenious tech- 
nique to overcome the difficulty. Taking 
only a small allotment in the mir, a rich 
peasant pretended to be a pauper and, offi- 
cially, was hired by a real pauper as his 
hand; the contract was registered in the 
local soviet and gave to the rich man the 
desired status of a pauper; this made him an 
acceptable candidate for official positions. 
Using his actual influence in the village, 
often bribing the members of the local party 
cell, he managed to be elected chairman 
of the local soviet; as such he was able 
to report himself as a man absolutely de- 
prived of means and therefore not subject 
to,taxation, which, in the higher brackets, 
was heavy. On the other hand, the real 
pauper whose “hand” the rich man officially 
was, was instructed to hire workers and to 
rent land; he appeared to be a little capital- 
ist and was disenfranchised, which did not 
worry him, since the rich man provided for 
his livelihood. All these manipulations were 
possible only on the basis of the strong com- 
munity ties which continued to prevail in 
rural districts and of strong and corporate 
opposition to the Communist ideas. 

3. The class of disenfranchised did not 
disappear but decreased numerically, hav- 


ing lost quite a few members to the new 
upper class. Moreover, the treatment of the 
members of this class was more lenient than 
during the former period, and the hereditary 
character of the group was not emphasized. 
On December 17, 1926, a census took 
place in Russia. On the basis of this census 
the following percentage distribution of the 
social groups was computed by the Com- 
munist leaders: workers and employees, 17; 
peasants, without the kulaks, 76; nepmen 
and kulaks, 4.5; others (mainly the disen- 
franchised), 2.5. The group distribution of 
the census does not completely coincide 
with that in the text; especially, it does not 
help in establishing the size of the upper 
class. The numerical predominance of the 
peasant class continued to be striking. 
Near the end of the period very interest- 
ing trends appeared in the social structure 
of Russia, and it may be assumed that ap- 
prehension by the ruling group in the face 
of such trends was one of the main reasons 
for the abolition of the N.E.P. and the shift 
to the Second Socialist Offensive. Within 
the ruling group of the upper class, those 
Communists who were intrusted with the 
management of the collective sector (the 
“red directors”) separated themselves from 
the rest of the group. Moreover, these ‘‘red 
directors,” the nepmen, and the kulaks dis- 
played the tendency to merge into a new 
upper class imbued with “petty bourgeois 
mentality” (preferring stable order to any 
kind of revolutionary struggle). The process 
was especially manifest in the changing 
mentality of the students who, under the 
N.E.P., were recruited mainly among the 
sons and daughters of the new upper class 
and the kulaks. To the consternation of the 
rulers, the students preferred idealistic phi- 
losophers and writers to Marx and liked 
symbols of “petty bourgeois” society, such 
as flowers on the balconies, neat dress, use- 
less bric-a-brac in their rooms, and the like. 
According to the Marxist doctrine, the 
political structure is merely a superstruc- 
ture on the economic substructure of so- 
ciety. The processes just mentioned were 
interpreted as unavoidable manifestations 
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of the “social order of production” existing 
under the N.E.P. and as precursors of a 
forthcoming revolution which was to trans- 
fer political power from the ruling group 
(the Communists) to the emerging upper 
class.” Such a development could not be 
permitted, and the abolition of the N.E.P., 
despite its economic success, was indicated 
as the only means of preventing the catas- 
trophe. 
V 

The years 1928-29 witnessed, therefore, 
another reversal of the trend in vertical so- 
cial mobility—a reversal as drastic as that 
of 1921. The nepmen class was destroyed 
through confiscatory taxation, open con- 
fiscation or deportation, and sometimes 
execution of its members for actual or al- 
leged offenses. Those who were not physical- 
ly exterminated were deprived of their high 
social status and returned to the bottom. 

Within the workers and employees class, 
equalization was once more the rule, with 
some advantage in favor of manual labor. 
Wage differentials were not entirely abol- 
ished, but, owing to the scarcity of the 
means of consumption, the ration-card sys- 
tem was restored, with the accentuation of 
the “class aspect,” i.e., of privileges in favor 
of manual labor. A complicated system of 
“closed co-operatives” granting their mem- 
bers advantages in the acquisition of food 
and other necessities of life was used to em- 
phasize still more the privileges. As in the 
first phase of the revolution, education was 
rather a negative than a positive symptom 
in social classification. 

Within the peasant class one of the most 
reckless ‘‘social executions” known to his- 
tory took place: overnight, the kulaks * 
were deprived of their belongings, movable 


* The danger of “counterrevolution” was recog- 
nized in Kamenev’s speech at the fourteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of Russia (/zvestia, 
1925, No. 296). 


23 Quite a few middle-class peasants were treated 
the same way by overzealous local functionaries. At 
least five million persons were involved in the social 
execution officially called “the liquidation of the 
kulak class.” 


and immovable, and reduged to the state of 
paupers. Within the rest of the class a line 
was drawn separating the relatively privi- 
leged ‘“‘collectivized” peasants from the 
underprivileged “individual” ones. 

Toward the end of the period the leaders 
proclaimed that social classes had been abol- 
ished and that classless society had emerged. 
A symptomatic discussion took place among 
leading Soviet jurists: some among them 
asserted that, now, the withering-away of 
the state and Jaw, foreseen by Marx, could 
and ought to begin.*4 

Actually, Russia was as far from the so- 
cial ideal of Marxism as she ever had been. 
The social structure was this: The top level 
was occupied by the political sector of the 
former period, the economic having been 
destroyed. Once more, the political leader- 
ship was very similar to a class, indeed, 
since it disposed directly of all means of 
production in industry and, indirectly, in 
agriculture; its standard of life was substan- 
tially higher than that of any other social 
stratum, though no ostentation was pos- 
sible, since it would have contradicted the 
official achievement of classless society; 
though the group was not hereditary, mem- 
bership depended, as a rule, on the histori- 
cal fact of having been among the followers 
of the Supreme Leader for a sufficiently 
long time.?s 

Immediately below came the labor class, 
including those intellectuals who did not 
rise to the upper class. They had to work 
hard with poor remuneration, but they still 
were better off than the peasants, since the 
tremendous momentum given to industry 
had abolished unemployment. However, 
those who did not comply with the regula- 
tions or who expressed doubts about the 
soundness of the official policy were dropped 
from this class and fell to the social bottom. 

Below the workers were the peasants. 


44 See my paper, “Crisis in the Marxian Theory of 
Law,” New York University Law Quarterly Review, 
1939, PP. 519 ff. 


*s This is a criterion corresponding to birth in 
aristocratic societies. 
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Among them the collectivized formed a 
relatively privileged group in that corn 
levies were a little lighter in collective than 
in individual farms, and improved machin- 
ery, fertilizers, selected seed, and the like, 
were distributed exclusively among the col- 
lective farms, in order to create an addition- 
al stimulus for joining them.?* The lower 
group was that of the individual peasants. 
The society of the period of the Second So- 
cialist Offensive resembled that of imperial 
Russia in that two groups of peasants ex- 
isted, one more and the other less favored 
by the government. However, the individu- 
al peasants of the years around 1930 were, 
actually, members of old fashioned mirs, 
whereas, around 1910, individual peasants 
were those who had separated their allot- 
ments from the mirs. In both cases the un- 
derprivileged group was doomed to disap- 
pear. 

Membership in the two classes of peas- 
antry remained hereditary: he was a peasant 
and could earn his living by tilling land who 
was born a member of a peasant family. 
Membership in the class could be forsaken 
by migration to the city and enrolment into 
the labor class. This step was, in practice, 
irreversible, since collective farms were not 
supposed to accept applicants for member- 
ship from the outside. 

Finally, the social bottom was occupied 
by the disenfranchised or the outcasts. 
Numerically, the group was much larger 
than under war comntunism. It was com- 
posed not only of the survivors of the upper 
classes of the old regime but also of survivors 
from among the nepmen, ruined by the sec- 
ond wave of nationalizations, and of the ku- 
laks, ruined by wholesale collectivization. Ad- 
ditionally, the class was augmented by those 
members of the labor class or of the peas- 
antry who made attempts to resist the offi- 
cial policy or who expressed opinions in- 
compatible with the official one. The status 
of the class was that of complete depriva- 


26The role of the differential treatment as a 
stimulus to accelerate collectivization was often 
recognized by the Soviet press (see, e.g., Economi- 
cheskaya Zhisn, April 5, 1930). 
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tion of rights: disenfranchisement, prohibi- 
tion from working in governmental shops, 
no ration cards, and no higher education for 
the children. This time the group was defi- 
nitely treated as a hereditary caste; very 
often inquiries were undertaken regarding 
the ancestry of the pupils of high schools 
and universities, and the establishment of 
the fact that, say, an aunt of the person in 
question had been a shopkeeper or the like 
was a sufficient reason for expulsion.?’ 

According to Molotov, in 1934, the dis- 
tribution of the population among the 
classes was: workers and employees, 28.1 
per cent; collectivized peasants, 45.9 per 
cent; individual peasants, 22.5 per cent; 
kulaks, 0.1 per cent; others (mainly the dis- 
enfranchised), 3.4 per cent.?* As always, the 
upper class was included in that of the 
workers and employees. Very probably, the 
group of the disenfranchised was much larg- 
er than stated. The part of the peasants had 
substantially decreased, owing to the in- 
dustrialization and rural-urban migration 
throughout the period. 


VI 


Like the First Socialist Society, the Sec- 
ond was not given the opportunity to re- 
ceive a definitive shape, since, beginning 
with 1934, the social structure of Russia 
was submitted to another reconstruction 
through a process which might be called the 
“great retreat.” This time, in contrast with 
1921, neither the decision to proceed to a 
retreat nor its plan were published. But the 
facts speak for themselves. 

First, the upper class which had emerged 
as the result of the October Revolution, was 
submitted to the ordeal of a wholesale 
purge.” Firing squads terminated the lives 


27 See my paper, “Das Wahlrecht der Sowjet- 
union,” Archiv des dffentlichen Rechts, XVI (new ser., 
1929), 93 ff. 

38 Sotsialisticheskoye Stroytelstovo (Moscow, 1939), 
p. 16. (In Russian.) 


29 The purge was a case of the metabolism of 
revolutionary leaders, so conspicuous in the French 
Revolution. The scope of the process is visible from 
the following facts. At the time of the Eighteenth 
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of quite a few persons who, in the course of 
the previous phases of the revolution, had 
been near the top. Others were demoted and 
allotted positions at the very bottom. Vacant 
positions, naturally, were filled by individu- 
als emerging from other social strata. 
Moreover, a new social class arose which, 
later on, was officially designated as “the 
Nonparty Bolsheviks.”3° Since it was as- 
signed a position immediately below the 
upper class and above any other social 
group, it can be compared with the middle 
class of capitalist society. The members of 
the new group were recruited mainly from 
“intellectual workers” of the previous peri- 
od, but quite a few manual workers, peas- 
ants, and especially disenfranchised persons 
were permitted to join.*' The main charac- 
teristic of the class is relatively high income 
in the form of salary for services, either in 
administration, in industry, or in activities 
which, in liberal society, are performed by 
professional men, such as doctors, authors, 
artists, lawyers, etc. Thus, income, as well 
as education, had become undisputed crite- 
ria of social prestige. But the class has not 
been granted participation in political deci- 
sions, which has remained the monopoly of 


Communist Party Congress (1939), only 20,000 
party members, out of 1,800,000, had belonged to 
the party in 1918. Then, the party numbered 260,- 
ooo, predominantly young men. Even admitting 
a high mortality among them, one cannot escape 
the conclusion that, in the course of the revolu- 
tionary years, by far the majority have lost their 
positions in the new upper class. 


3° This is a term introduced by Stalin in May, 
1935, and heavily loaded with meaning. ‘Bolshev- 
ik” is the older designation of the ruling party; 
therefore, the term, taken at face value, is a typi- 
cal contradiction in adjecto. The term designates a 
man who, though not a member of the party (of the 
only party permitted to exist), shares its ideals, 
serves them well, and consequently must be ranked 
approximately as high as a party member. 


The so-called “Stakhanovy movement” was 
used as a device for selection. “Stakhanovists”’ 
are industrial and agricultural workers, who, fol- 
lowing the suit of the miner Stakhanov, have proved 
the ability to perform two, three, or more times 
more work than expected according to the official 


the upper class. It received, however, the 
function of managing the industrial, com- 
mercial, and cultural institutions of the 
country, according to the directions of the 
policy-making agencies consisting of upper- 
class men.*? 

The line of demarcation between this 
class and the upper class is not sharp. No 
official or unofficial obstacle could prevent 
the members of the two groups from carry- 
ing on social intercourse. On the other hand, 
the two groups display the tendency to iso- 
late themselves from the rest of society and 
to secure their high social status to their 
children. Two devices are used: personal 
savings and the equipping of children for 
succession in the group functions. Saving 
and investing in state bonds is not only per- 
mitted but is socially commended; the 
bonds may be transmitted, through last 
wills or ab intestatu,33 to the children of the 
actual group members, thus securing them 
higher income and thereby enhanced social 
status. Another form of saving is that of 
acquiring buildings, both in cities and in the 
countryside. The law restricts each person 
to one house, but cases are reported in which 
this law has been evaded, with the approval 
of the government. 

On the other hand, the decree of October 
2, 1940, abolished free education in the up- 
per grades of high school and in institutions 
of higher learning. The fees are relatively 
high so that only members of the new élite 
can pay them. Since the managerial func- 
tions of the new élite presuppose high-grade 
training, it is obvious that the new élite is 
creating a high barrier to protect their chil- 


3? Early in 1936 Buhkarin (executed in 1938, but 
then very influential) expressed the idea that the 
informal conventions of the most efficient Stak- 
hanovists with Stalin could evolve into a genuine 
Soviet democracy. In the course of one of these 
meetings, Stalin emphasized that earning high in- 
come was a socially commendable action. 


33 The institution of inheritance was abolished 
under war communism but was restored under 
the N.E.P., first with limitations as to the amount. 
In 1926 these limitations were dropped. This phase 
of the N.E.P. was not discontinued under the 
Second Socialist Offensive. 
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dren against too close competition on the 
part of the youth born in other classes.54 
The rise of the Nonparty Bolshevik class 
was one of the main social processes char- 
acterizing the period of the “great retreat” 
from wholesale communism. Another was 
the equalization of the classes of the work- 
ers and the peasants which was officially 
performed by the Stalin Constitution of 
1936.35 Within the class of workers an un- 
precedented differentiation of income levels 
has taken place. Within the peasant class 
the difference between the collectivized and 
individual peasants has lost its significance, 
since, in practice, almost all the homesteads 
have been collectivized.*° But a significant 
change has taken place in the status of the 
collectivized peasant. He is now not only a 
member of a collective, in actuality, state, 
enterprise, but also an individual producer, 
since he is granted an individual allotment 
and some privately owned cattle.3?7 Mem- 
bership in the class is hereditary: he is a 
member of a collective farm who was born 
in a peasant family. However, the social sta- 
tus of a peasant may be exchanged for an- 
other one: he may be offered a position 
which makes him a member of the Non- 
party Bolshevik group or be transferred, 
horizontally, into the proletarian class; such 
a transfer may happen either on his initia- 
tive or on the basis of the law of October 2, 


34 Scholarships are granted to the ablest sons and 
daughters of families unable to pay the fees. Under 
similar conditions scholarships were abundant in 
imperial Russia. 


35 For the cause of this change see my paper, 
“The Soviet Constitution,” Thought, XVI (1940), 
633- 


36 According to the census of 1939, only 3,000,000 
peasants (including the members of the families) 
continued to exist outside the collective farms. Their 
allotments were very small, so that they did not till 
more than o.7 per cent of the arable surface of the 
U.S.S.R. 


37 On this basis a new process of differentiation 
has started within the peasants class. On the one 
hand, there are “rich”? and “poor” kolkhozes. On 
the other hand, within the individual kolkhozes there 
are efficient and inefficient farmers who, before 
long, will be, respectively, rich or poor. 
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1940, on the State Labor Reserve. No shift 
from the worker class to the peasant class is 
possible, but members of the class may be 
rewarded, for special services, by the trans- 
fer into the Nonparty Bolshevik group. 

In addition to this, a group has reap- 
peared which is more typical of ‘‘bourgeois” 
than of socialist society—that of the arti- 
sans. Membership in it is, in the majority of 
cases, derived from participation in the low- 
er middle class of the pre-revolutionary so- 
ciety, which, thus, reappears on the surface 
after twenty years of oblivion. The group is 
socially equal to those of the workers and 
peasants. 

With the Stalin Constitution the group 
of the disenfranchised has officially ceased 
to exist. Unofficially, it continues to exist, 
since those members of this group who have 
not been permitted to join the Nonparty 
Bolshevik group are ascribed no social func- 
tion whatsoever, and, in a society where in- 
come is once more the main criterion of so- 
cial classification, they naturally continue to 
rest at the bottom of the social pyramid. 
However, the hereditary character of the 
class has been abolished: it has been explicitly 
stated that sons and daughters of the former 
kulaks, nepmen, and the like may receive 
higher education and be appointed to any 
position. Consequently, the group will dis- 
appear when the last individuals now be- 
longing to, it die. 

To sum up the changes in the social struc- 
ture that have taken shape under the 
“great retreat,” the following propositions 
may be formulated: 

1. On the eve of World War II, Russian 
society was once more a stratified society 
consisting of definite horizontal strata. 

2. The following criteria of social status 
were recognized: (a) the fact of durable and 
loyal participation in the ruling élite, espe- 
cially since Stalin’s final victory (1927); (0) 
higher education providing efficiency in 
those activities which are ascribed the high- 
est value by the ruling élite; and (c) income, 
without distinction of its sources. 

3. The social strata are: (a) the ruling 
élite plus a few fellow-travelers; (b) the 
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Nonparty Bolsheviks; (c) the ‘‘toilers,”’ con- 
sisting of the workers and employees, the 
peasants and the artisans; and (d) the pau- 
pers, or the formerly disenfranchised. 

4. These groups are real social classes: 
membership in the peasant group is heredi- 
tary, and membership in the two upper 
groups displays the tendency to become he- 
reditary, with the possibility of partial re- 
juvenation through co-optation. Definite 
social functions are ascribed to the groups.** 

5. Vertical social mobility is much less 
intense than it was ten years ago.’? Ascent 
depends on recognition of services by the 
leading group. 

Approximate quantification is possible 
on the basis of statements made by Molotov 
in 1939° and on the findings of the census 
of January 17, 1939. In 1937 there were, in 
Russia, 1,751,000 “enterprise managers,”’ 
250,000 engineers, 80,000 agronomists, 80,- 
000 scientists, 159,000 actors and artists, 
297,000 journalists, 132,000 physicians, and 
46,000 judges and prosecutors—a total of 
2,800,000 persgns in positions eligible for 
membership in*the two upper classes. An 
additional 2,500,000 were found in the bu- 
reaucracy. Assuming that their families con- 


38 In the opinion of A. Yugov (Russia’s Economic 
Front for War and Peace (1942), pp. 228-29), the 
new upper group is not a definite class, since its 
members have no class aspirations, no class psy- 
chology, and no definite status in production. As 
shown in the text, these statements do not corre- 
spond to facts; moreover, Yugov obviously uses the 
narrow Marxian concept of class. 


39 Since 1933 the percentage of workers and 
workers’ children in institutions of higher learning 
has constantly decreased (50 per cent in 1933; 
38 per cent in 1938). The promotion of workers into 
administrative positions was stopped in the late 
thirties. Since then they have remained manual 
workers and are no longer advanced beyond the 
level of foremen. (See S. Schwarz, “Heads of 
Russian Factories,” Social Research, September, 
1942, Pp. 3206.) 


4° These statements were probably made on the 
basis of the abortive census of 1937 the findings of 
which never were published. See Proceedings of the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
USSR (Moscow, 1939), pp. 309-10. (In Russian.) 


sisted, on the average of four persons, the 
size of the two classes may have been 20,- 
000,000, or 13 per cent of the population. 
This is, however, only a maximum: quite a 
few persons in the categories mentioned do 
not belong to the ruling or the Nonparty 
Bolshevik groups, their income being in- 
sufficient." The upper class has been esti- 
mated to number 800,000-1,000,000 per- 
sons, with the middle class consisting, per- 
haps, of 8,000,000, or 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

In 1939 the number of peasants (both 
collectivized and individual) was found to 
be 78,600,000, or 46.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation. This signified a very substantial de- 
crease both in absolute and in relative fig- 
ures as compared with previous periods. 
The decline is confirmed by a substantial 
decrease of the number of homesteads: only 
20,000,000 were left, while almost 25,000,- 
ooo had existed in 1931. The explanation is 
obvious: the gigantic rural-urban migration 
continued throughout the period. 

The same year the number of workers 
and employees (including the members of 
the families) was 84,300,000, or 49.3 per 
cent of the population. Since the upper 
classes statistically belong to this group, 
the actual size of the labor class must ap- 
proximate 44 per cent of the population. 
There are additionally 5,300,000, or 3 per 
cent, artisans. 

The number of “nontoilers” and persons 
of indeterminate occupation has appeared 
to be 1,200,000, or 0.7 per cent of the popu- 
lation. This is probably the approximate 
size of the group of the formerly disenfran- 
chised. 

Such is the society which has evolved out 
of a quarter of a century of revolution. In 
this society, as in every post-revolutionary 
one, some elements of the ancien régime 
have been merged with elements directly 


4« Among the managers of enterprises, there were 
580,000 presidents of collective farms, 250,000 
shop managers, and 60,000 restaurant and cafeteria 
managers. They hardly belong to the new middle 
class. 


4 Yugov, op. cil., p. 228. 
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derived from the revolution, whereas still 
others may be considered as social invention 
of the post-revolutionary period. Directly 
derived from the ancien regime is, in the 
majority of cases, one’s location in the peas- 
ant class and, perhaps, also in the artisan 
group. Directly derived from the revolution 
is one’s position in the ruling group. Owing 
to post-revolutionary invention is one’s po- 
sition in the new middle class. However, the 
life-stories of the individuals belonging to 
this class are not uniform. For some, attain- 
ment of this status signifies social ascent 
after lifelong (perhaps hereditary) member- 
ship in one of the lower groups. For others, 
the same fact means the termination of a 
turbulent career-line through vertical down- 
fall in the beginning of war communism, 
ascent under the N.E.P., another downfall 


under the Second Socialist Offensive, and a 
second restoration of status under the 
“great retreat.” For still others, the situa- 
tion may be intermediary between the two 
polar types. Membership in the labor class 
is of diversified origin, persons of former 
bourgeois and of labor or peasant extraction 
being now mixed in that stratum. 

This post-revolutionary society is still in 
flux. Further changes are probable. But the 
velocity of change has substantially de- 
creased, and, for the individual, the chance 
of gaining higher social status is no greater 
than in bourgeois society. Since rapid verti- 
cal mobility in social space is one of the best 
criteria of revolution, later historians will 
probably say that the Russian Revolution 
as such lasted from 1917 to 1940. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF FEDERAL STATISTICAL PROGRAMS 


STUART A. RICE‘ 


ABSTRACT 


A statistical system implies coherence among separate programs, attained by co-ordination. Oversimplifi- 
cations of the co-ordinating task, particularly in proposals for consolidations of agencies, result from failure to 
understand the relations between statistics and administration. The present statistical co-ordinating mecha- 
nism of the federal government and its two major functions—managerial control and program planning—are 
described. Its place in the structure of government and its methods and procedures are indicated. 


A statistical system exists when coher- 
ence is established and maintained among 
the separate programs that compose it. 
Such coherence requires an item-to-item 
adjustment of each task and process to 
every other related task and process, wheth- 
er the relationship be one of conceptual 
congruity or one of consistency in opera- 
tional patterns and sequences. The process 
of attaining and maintaining this coherence 
is called “co-ordination.” 

A federal statistical system is in the mak- 
ing, if it does not already exist in the United 
States. To interpret its character and to 
describe the co-ordinating mechanisms and 
procedures by which its coherence is gradual- 
ly becoming established are the objects of 
this paper. 

The complexities of the task of statistical] 
co-ordination in the federal government are 
seldom understood. To most people the 
simple remedy for duplications, overlap- 
pings, and blind spots is to combine all 
activities within a single statistical organi- 
zation. The practical effect of this remedy 
would be to leave untouched the essential, 
detailed adjustments of which the process of 
co-ordination is made up, although the 
superimposition of new layers of authority 


* Assistant director in charge of Statistical 
Standards, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President. 


2Cf. Stuart A. Rice, “The Role and Manage- 
ment of the Federal Statistical System,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3 (June, 
1940). 
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over existing organizations might serve to 
make the task more difficult. 

This assertion is supported by the fact, 
well known to those familiar with federal 
statistical organization, that some statisti- 
cal agencies are already so large and are en- 
gaged in so many programs that their prob- 
lems of internal statistical co-ordination re- 
main numerous and pressing. The Bureau 
of the Census, for example, has been seeking 
for decades to reconcile the production data 
from its current industrial reports with 
those of its census of manufactures; its 
figures on farm population and its vital 
statistics on births and deaths with its 
census of population; and its data on oc- 
cupations with those which it reports on 
industrial employment. A committee of 
technicians, set up by the Division of Sta- 
tistical Standards under the guidance of 
Miss Gladys Palmer, has for some three 
years been studying the differences between 
labor-market data resulting from the 1940 
census and those obtained in the current 
labor-market surveys, respectively, with 
the hope of establishing single definitive 
national estimates of employment, unem- 
ployment, and labor supply. 

Much of the tendency to oversimplify 
the nature of federal statistical co-ordina- 
tion reflects a failure to appreciate the le- 


3 For the standard statement of the case for com- 
bination, see United States Bureau of Efficiency, 
Report on the Statistical Work of the United States 
Government (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1922). 
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gitimate relationship between statistics and 
administration. The compilation and pub- 
lication of statistics are still regarded by 
many persons as gestures of deference to 
scientific procedure, whether or not the 
figures may serve in the solution of sub- 
stantive problems or in the determination of 
action. By this view, statistics are essentially 
magic.4 Nor are federal statisticians with- 
out responsibility for this perpetuation of 
magical thinking when they open their 
work to attack by failing to justify it in ac- 
tion terms. “‘Why should we collect figures 
when our need is to produce and fight?” 
The congressman who reasons thus might 
not question the usefulness of physical, 
chemical, medical, or engineering data. Nor 
is he likely to question the importance of 
statistical data on materials, facilities, and 
manpower when convinced of their specific 
uses for industrial and manpower mobiliza- 
tion. 

It is customary to divide federal statis- 
tics and statistical activities into two gener- 
al classes—administrative and nonadminis- 
trative. For example, data on copper in- 
ventories would be termed ‘“administra- 
tive,” since they aid the War Production 
Board to allocate materials. But the popu- 
lation census would be called “nonadminis- 
trative,” because it does not result from an 
immediate and specific administrative re- 
quirement. In my opinion this distinction 
is rather barren, because all government 
statistics should serve practical ends. It 
would be better to say that the ends served 
by some data are immediate and specific, 
while those served by other data are gener- 
alized and numerous. The larger number of 
effective demands for government statistics, 
especially in wartime, are immediate and 
specific. This is doubtless the reason why, 
by and large, these demands are effective. 

Because of its vast scope, almost coex- 
tensive with the social and economic in- 
terests of human beings, federal adminis- 


4Cf. my Introduction to Pauline V. Young, 
Scientific Social Surveys and Research (rev. ed.; 
Prentice-Hall, 1942). 
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tration is divided among many separate 
units, each with a separate function or 
segment of responsibility. These are in- 
terrelated in various modes of superordina- 
tion, ordination, and subordination. They 
are variously termed “departments,” “‘in- 
dependent agencies,’ ‘“‘commissions,” 
“boards,” “administrations,” “authorities,” 
“offices,” “bureaus,” “divisions,” “sections,” 
or “branches.” Collectively, they are usually 
called “‘agencies.”” When information serves 
the needs of a large number of agencies, it is 
usually collected by a relatively autono- 
mous statistical unit, such as the Bureau of 
the Census in the Department of Commerce 
or the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the De- 
partment of Labor. The services that such 
units render to their own departments are 
less extensive than their services to the 
government as a whole and to the public; 
correspondingly, they are subject to rel- 
atively slight administrative control by the 
larger units of which they form a part. But, 
when an administrative agency has special- 
ized needs for information, it tends to de- 
velop its own statistical facilities, in one or 
more subunits under its own direction. 

In the large number of situations between 
these extremes, administrative needs for 
data may be satisfied either directly or 
through the services of another agency. 
The actual choice is often a compromise. 
The issue was faced promptly in the Ad- 
visory Commission to the National Defense 
Council, first predecessor of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Leon Henderson, origi- 
nally the member in charge of economic in- 
formation, telephoned me the same morn- 
ing the Commission was announced to state 
his intention to use, so far as possible, the 
existing statistical facilities of the federal 
government. The spirit of this assurance 
has been faithfully maintained to this day 
by all of the war agencies. These have col- 
lected great quantities of information 
through transfers of funds to the Bureau of 
the Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and other units which have served as their 
agents. It is quite consistent that, at the 
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same time, hundreds of employees have 
been engaged directly by the war agencies 
in statistical analyses and interpretations of 
these data. 

However, the established agency is not 
always best equipped to collect the infor- 
mation needed. For example, there may be 
a question whether data on copper in- 
ventories should be collected by the Copper 
Division of the War Production Board, by 
the Bureau of Planning and Statistics of 
the War Production Board, by the Bureau 
of Mines, or by the Bureau of the Census. 
The answers to such questions will depend 
upon all the circumstances, including the 
interplay of personalities, in each instance. 

So deeply imbedded in the administra- 
tive structure of the federal government is 
the existing decentralization of statistical 
programs that a change in the basic pat- 
tern is scarcely conceivable. It is a pattern 
of responsibilities vertically ordered. Then 
how may co-ordination—a crosscutting, 
horizontal conception—be brought about? 
For at least thirty-five years this organiza- 
tional problem has troubled Congress and a 
succession of administrations. The answer 
has become crystallized during the last ten 
of these years. It takes the form of a central 
co-ordinating mechanism whose authorities 
place general limits upon, though they do 
not replace, those of the vertical adminis- 
trative organizations. 

This co-ordinating mechanism, _ first 
named the Central Statistical Board and 
now called the Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards of the Bureau of the Budget, was 
created by executive order in 1933 on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Statistics established jointly by 
the Social Science Research Council and 
the American Statistical Association. For 
some time the Committee financed and 
staffed the Board. The Board was extended 
by Act of Congress in 1935 and in 1939 
was consolidated into the Bureau of the 
Budget, which simultaneously was trans- 
ferred to the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

The chief significance of the 1939 re- 


organization was its bestowal upon the 
President of a managerial staff to assist him 
in supervising and controlling the vast and 
proliferating administrative agencies in 
the executive branch of the government. 
So importantly did the functions of the 
Central Statistical Board fit into the func- 
tions of this managerial staff—the reorient- 
ed Bureau of the Budget—that it is difficult 
to see how the latter could have avoided 
the responsibility for statistical co-ordina- 
tion if the Board’s functions had not been 
transferred to it. 

Nor was the merger without influence 
upon the Bureau’s character. The Board 
was composed of representatives of the 
more important statistical agencies. Its 
numerous committees widely permeated 
the federal government. Its methods were 
those of conference, recommendation, and 
persuasion; and, while it was subject to the 
faults of all representative bodies, it pro- 
duced the sort of concurrence which general- 
ly results when competent, professional 
men thresh out problems together. Al- 
though the Bureau of the Budget of today is 
an authoritative agency, it carries on its 
work in the consultative and conciliatory 
spirit which was habitual to the Central 
Statistical Board. The Division of Statis- 
tical Standards, in particular, employs the 
Board’s technique of interagency confer- 
ence which has now been extended to the 
public through the Advisory Committee on 
Government Questionnaires, composed of 
representatives appointed by several na- 
tion-wide business organizations. The six 
co-ordinate divisions of the Bureau of the 
Budget—Estimates, Administrative Man- 
agement, Legislative Reference, Fiscal, 
Field, and Statistical Standards—co-oper- 
ate in such ways as to develop composite 
judgments and present common fronts 
upon all important issues. 

The powers of the Bureau of the Budget 
were originally derived wholly from the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. They 
were augmented enormously by the reor- 
ganization of 1939, which gave the Bureau 
access to the vast reservoir of general presi- 
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dential authorities under the Constitution 
and the statutes of the United States. How- 
ever, the vitality of the need for a central 
agency of managerial control has been most 
conspicuously demonstrated by the grow- 
ing number of assignments given the Bureau 
directly by statute. Among these, the Fed- 
eral Reports Act of 1942 validated the 
lessons gained during ten years of effort by 
the Central Statistical Board and the Di- 
vision of Statistical Standards by giving 
the Bureau mandatory authorities to co- 
ordinate the statistical work of other fed- 
eral agencies. 

The Act implicitly accepts statistical 
decentralization as a basic fact in our sys- 
tem of governmental administration. It 
supplements this decentralization with over- 
all controls which it vests in the Bureau of 
the Budget. The system of control estab- 
lished in the Act is based upon recommenda- 
tions made to the President by the Central 
Statistical Board at his request in 1938.5 

The Board’s findings and recommenda- 
tions were probably rescued from obscurity 
by the public interest, culminating in the 
summer of 1942, in the growing, wartime 
multiplicity of government questionnaires. 
A collateral factor was the interest in prob- 
lems of small business, which became vocal 
through select committees of the House and 
Senate. Sponsored by the chairmen of these 
committees, Senator James E. Murray and 
Representative Wright Patman, respec- 
tively, the Federal Reports Act was unani- 
mously passed by both houses and signed 
by the President on last Christmas eve 
(1942). 

The Act states it 


to be the policy of the Congress that informa- 
tion which may be needed by the various Feder- 
al agencies should be obtained with a minimum 
burden upon business enterprises (especially 
small business enterprises) and other persons 
required to furnish such information, and at a 
minimum cost to the Government, that all un- 
necessary duplication of efforts in obtaining 


5A Report of the Central Statistical Board on the 
Returns Made by the Public to the Federal Govern- 
ment (76th Cong., 1st sess.; House Doc. No. 27). 


such information through the use of reports, 
questionnaires, and other such methods should 
be eliminated as rapidly as practicable; and that 
information collected and tabulated by any 
Federal agency should insofar as is expedient 
be tabulated in a manner to maximize the use- 
fulness of the information to other Federal 
agencies and the public. 


To implement this policy, the director 
of the Bureau of the Budget was given re- 
sponsibilities and authorities for two gener- 
al types of determination and action. First, 
except for certain agencies exempted by 
the Act, it was provided in section 5 that 


no Federal agency shall conduct or sponsor the 
collection of information, upon identical items, 
from ten or more persons (other than Federal 
employees considered as such) unless, in ad- 
vance of adoption or revision of any plans or 
forms to be used in such collection, (a) The 
agency shall have submitted to the Director 
such plans or forms, together with copies of 
such pertinent regulations and other related 
materials as the Director shall specify; and (6) 
The Director shall have stated that he does not 
disapprove the proposed collection of informa- 
tion. 


Second, he was authorized to establish 
“single-collecting agencies” in given fields 
or situations, through which the informa- 
tion required by any two or more agencies 
might be provided. 

The procedure employed in effectuating 
the first of these directives is detailed in 
Regulation A of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which delegates the director’s authorities 
to the assistant director in charge of the 
Division of Statistical Standards. All fed- 
eral record-keeping requirements and re- 
quests for information, in whatever form, 
must be submitted to the Division for its 
review and approval before they can be 
issued, provided they apply to ten or more 
respondents and provided the agency is not 
exempt under the Act. These submittals 
are being made at the current rate of about 
600 per month. If and when the Division’s 
approval is given, the submitting agency is 
assigned a coded ‘‘Budget Bureau approval 
number,” which must appear on the face 
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of the form or in the text of the regulation. 
Members of the staff are given review as- 
signments by a clearance officer, Mr. Pey- 
ton Stapp, who supervises all review activi- 
ties. 

The Division’s review of data requests 
and record-keeping requirements is not 
only its principal means of co-ordination 
and control over federal statistical pro- 
grams but is also its principal source of in- 
formation concerning these programs. Our 
files of government questionnaires and of 
information concerning the programs to 
which they relate are the only central source 
of data on this subject which exists. 


When reporting proposals raise important 
issues of principle, or will involve substantial 
expenditure, or threaten to be especially 
burdensome to respondents, we seek to be 
thorough... .. In such cases we want to under- 
stand the legal responsibilities of the agency 
and to know its actual administrative needs 
for the information sought. We consider alter- 
native ways of meeting these needs. Perhaps the 
needed data are already available. We often 
seek advice on the ability of respondents to 
supply the information. We analyze the plans 
for collecting, processing and using the data. 
We study the possibilities of reducing the size 
of the task by sampling or by establishing a 
cut-off point in the coverage. We look into the 
possibilities of technical improvements in the 
plans. We look for avoidable duplications with 
the work of other agencies. . . . . Our review .... 
is intended to be substantive as well as formal. 
Otherwise we would be dealing with meaning- 
less scraps of paper, confining our contributions 
to changes in punctuation, columnar arrange- 
ment and similar details..... Before a form 
can be approved it may be necessary to ap- 
praise the entire program to which it relates.° 


All of this, I submit, is of the essence of co- 
ordination. 

Nevertheless, I must admit that it re- 
mains rather piecemeal in character. It is, 
therefore, under the second of the general 
directives of the Federal Reports Act that 


Stuart A. Rice, “Federal Reports and Ques- 
tionnaires,” Report of the Proceedings, Twelfth 
Annual National Meeting of the Controllers Institute 
of America (September, 1943). 


our more basic and long-run statistical co-or- 
dination will probably be accomplished. 

Our aim here is to select certain subject- 
matter areas or crosscutting fields with 
which a plural number of federal agencies 
are concerned, survey the data needs with- 
in the universe, examine the existing statis- 
tical programs which relate to these needs, 
and attempt to develop a single compre- 
hensive or co-ordinated program which will 
be more simple, less costly and burdensome, 
and, at the same time, more adequate as an 
adaptation to needs. A single collecting 
agency may or may not characterize the 
co-ordinated program resulting from this 
approach. 

The specific program-planning activities 
in which the Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards is now engaged include, for example, 
the development of standard balance-sheet 
and income statements from business es- 
tablishments; the development of labor re- 
ports which are consistent in conception, 
definitions, and reporting periods; prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive plan for the collec- 
tion and analysis of vital records; assimila- 
tion of varied industrial reports for war 
purposes into a comprehensive pattern of 
current industrial reporting for general in- 
formational purposes, integrated with or 
substitutive for the census of manufactures, 
last taken for 1939. 

To illustrate this work by still further 
amplification, the project affecting labor 
reports, for which Mr. Meredith B. Givens 
is particularly responsible, has involved a 
detailed analysis 
of 14 important projects related to the collec- 
tion of information by various Federal agencies. 
This analysis provides a complete and accurate 
picture of the needs for information, reveals the 
extent of existing duplication, and points to 
logical distributions of responsibilities for the 
collection of data. Pending the effectuation of a 
general pattern of organization in this area, 
active negotiations are proceeding with respect 
to the immediate solution of several of the more 
critical problems.? 


7 “Report of Progress under the Federal Reports 
Act” (prepared by the Division of Statistical Stand- 
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In the field of industrial statistics the work 
program has involved the listing of some 
forty separate problems. 

While not specified in the Federal Re- 
ports Act, two other types of activity car- 
ried on by the Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards are making important contributions to 
the development of a coherent federal sta- 
tistical system. These pertain, respectively, 
to the formulation and adoption of stand- 
ards for statistical work throughout the 
government and to the dissemination of in- 
formation. 

The Division’s formulation of standards 
is most widely known in the case of classi- 
fication systems. The importance of stand- 
ardized classifications in co-ordinating and 
integrating the statistical work and data of 
separate agencies can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. 

Let me illustrate by supposing that in 
tabulating and presenting data for the 
United States each federal agency em- 
ployed its own geographical classification 
and that, while some of the geographical 
expressions so used were identical, the areas 
or areal units referred to might or might not 
coincide. Thus, when used by Agency A, the 
expressions “mid-west,” “south,” “‘large 
cities,” “‘eastern industrial area,” or “‘small 
community” might or might not find count- 
erparts in the terminologies of Agencies 
B-N; and, when verbal counterparts did 
exist, they might or might not apply to 
identical areas or units. It is obvious that 
accurate comparisons between the data of 
the separate agencies would be difficult and 
that incautious users of their data might be 
misled into comparisons, perhaps, between 
school attendance in “large cities,” by 
which Agency A meant municipalities of 
more than a million population, and in- 
dustrial wage-earners in “large cities,” by 
which Agency B meant all metropolitan 
districts as defined by the census. 


ards of the Bureau of the Budget at the request of 
Senator James E. Murray, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Small Business), Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Government Questionnaires, 
April, 1943. 
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Such a situation appears fantastic only 
because standardized areal conceptions have 
a foundation in our political system and 
have been further developed and promul- 
gated by the Bureau of the Census. But 
parallel situations have existed in other 
modes of classification. Until the general 
adoption of the “Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication,” prepared by the Central Statis- 
tical Board under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. V. S. Kolesnikoff, comparabil- 
ity among the industrial data compiled by 
different federal agencies was to be found 
only as the result of happy accident. Oc- 
cupations and international geographical 
areas are among the other subjects in which 
extensive work on classifications by the 
Board and its successor Division has been 
carried on. With the assistance of some forty 
interagency subcommittees on specific com- 
modity groups, Mr. Kolesnikoff has now 
brought to completion the basic outline 
of a Standard Commodity Classification 
system. Based on the decimal system and 
thus indefinitely expansible, the basic out- 
line contains some 35,000 items, comprising 
652 printed pages. Volume II of the system, 
now in press, is an alphabetical index, while 
Volume III, in preparation, will contain 
specifications of standard terminology and 
units. 

“Standards” is a comprehensive term, 
and the Division’s formulation of stand- 
ards is proceeding in many directions. 
Standards of form design and standards for 
federal sampling procedure are in process 
of formulation. Our insistence upon “‘cut- 
off points” in the coverage of federal in- 
quiries—a ‘‘standard”’ concept suggestive of 
“sampling” but differing widely therefrom 
—is the crucial issue in numerous current 
controversies over federal reporting pro- 
grams. 

The dissemination of information about 
information is a fourth type of co-ordinat- 
ing activity which I wish to explain. It is 
premised on the belief that men and women 
in the federal service are desirous, by and 
large, of relating their work to the work of 
others when they know of its existence and 
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its points in common. Knowledge by those 
concerned of other statistical programs 
with which their own should be brought into 
alignment will often produce, almost auto- 
matically, the correlated endeavors which 
are desirable. Our occasional technical 
papers in particular areas make use of this 
principle. For the same reason, among the 
best-used references in the federal statistical 
service are the Division’s periodic Directory 
of Federal Statistical Agencies and its month- 
ly Report to Federal Statistical Agencies. In 
the latter, recent federal statistical develop- 
ments, often for the first time, come to the 
notice of many federal statisticians who are 
concerned with them. Our daily list of forms 
submitted for review serves even more 
promptly the same essential purpose. 

Two other facets to our work of co-or- 
dinating federal statistical programs will be 


mentioned briefly without elaboration. First 
the Advisory Committee on Government 
Questionnaires and its numerous subcom- 
mittees enlist the active participation of 
more than three hundred businessmen in 
the review of federal questionnaires and 
their adaptation to the facilities of business. 
Second, the internal review offices of about 
a dozen federal departments and agencies 
serve to integrate and screen the report 
forms and plans of these agencies, at the 
agency level, before their final scrutiny in 
our office. 

Through all of these mechanisms and 
devices for the co-ordination of separate 
programs, the central agency of statistical 
co-ordination is providing the leadership 
through which a federal statistical system 
is being created and maintained. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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METHODOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS FOR THE EVALUATION OF 


SOCIAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


HERBERT A. BLOCH 


ABSTRACT 


The focus of interest, the mediums of expression, and the types of “‘evidence” acceptable in support of 
an affirmation are three important elements to consider when we wish to analyze the thought-forms of a 
culture epoch. The question of the scientific validity of a theory is distinct from this. Its criteria are consist- 
ency and validity of premises, logical coherence and demonstrability, meaning a specifically delimited set 
of data which will validate or invalidate the theory under conditions set forth within the hypothesis. 


THE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE CULTURE 
EPOCH IN SOCIAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORIZING AND THOUGHT-FORMS 


That the culture epoch, through its in- 
strumentality of the culture mentality, 
manifests itself in the various thought- 
forms of a given epoch represents a proposi- 
tion to which very little, if any, objection 
may be taken. However, the very term “‘cul- 
ture mentality” betokens a high-order ab- 
straction which should be distinctly appre- 
hended. Also, it should be recognized that 
prevalent thought-forms are not necessarily 
a special province of professional thinkers, 
scientists, or scholars but may be implicit in 
the heterogeneous and manifold practices 
which comprise social living. 

Relative to the first issue, viz., that of the 
culture mentality, what we are referring to 
primarily is the general character of reason- 
ing of the age, suffusing the entire class and 
occupational structure of society and effect- 
ing the living adjustments of differing types 
of individuals. The chief attributes of the 
social character of such thought may be 
seen to exist in the types of rationalization 
resorted to in order to meet the meaningful 
requirements of life, as vouchsafed in the 
forms of evidence and ultimate authority 
deemed credible by one’s contemporaries. 
For example, the scientific temper of the 
present age is revealed not only in the 
formulated logic and scientific idiom of a 
Millikan, Bridgman, or Compton but in the 
materialistic skepticism and awe-struck ac- 
ceptance of the claims of science by the man 
in the street. In support of this statement, 
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one has simply to look to the scientific au- 
thority which our advertisers invoke not in 
vain. Invest the gadget with a scientific im- 
primatur, and its consumer appeal is im- 
mediately raised. Bedeck the proffering 
figure in the pictured advertisement with 
the white coat of science, and sales resist- 
ance is lowered. When water is called H.O, 
the simple word-magic of science performs 
its destined end. 

The medieval plowman, no less than 
Aquinas, invoked the same type of super- 
natural sanction as did the monastic scholar 
in order to satisfy his own credulity and 
that of his contemporaries concerning the 
universe and the world around him, al- 
though the deductions from their funda- 
mental premises were considerably different. 
The attitudinal complexes, sociologically 
determined, provide the springboard upon 
which the doctrines of acceptance, rejection, 
and alternative propositions are poised. It 
is true, of course, that the professional 
thinker and scholar establish for us a van- 
tage point from which the entire cultural 
area may be expediently and economically 
surveyed, in view of the specially developed 
proclivity of such experts for epitomizing 
the divergent stresses and strains of the cul- 
ture. Admitting likewise that the thought 
of the intellectually and scholarly élite may 
be inadequately representative and essen- 
tially sustained by the prestige value, as well 
as the subtle and overt coercive techniques 
of a selected coterie, the formal rendering of 
these thought-forms affords us with both a 
telescopic view of certain segments of the 
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culture and insights as to the reasons for its 
acceptance by a given group. Classical 
theories and historic schools of thought thus 
convey mulium in parvo, frequently encom- 
passing an economy in intellectual achieve- 
ment and historic research. This in no way 
precludes the necessity of rigorously check- 
ing such thought-forms with the known 
facts of historic record. As a matter of fact, 
the two techniques are complementary, the 
theoretical record affording a deeper insight 
than the mere factual survey will allow, 
while the factual survey may mitigate and 
deflect the otherwise partial judgments of 
the sociologist of knowledge. 

Within the framework so established, 
therefore, it may now be seen that the cul- 
ture reflects itself in the thought-forms and 
value systems of a given age in three dis- 
tinct ways: (1) by the focus of interest of 
the theorist himself and the age he repre- 
sents; (2) by the mediums selected for the 
cultivation of ideas and culture elaboration; 
and (3) by the forms used to express such 
given ideas. These three criteria provide us 
with a primary and profound grasp of the 
different types of culture with which we may 
be dealing as well as the cultural roots and 
types of theoretical notions in which the 
peoples of such cultures are interested. 

1. The theoretical focus of interest—The 
first critical index may appear obvious, but 
it is nevertheless significant. The types of 
problems selected for analysis and which 
are statistically recurrent in the specula- 
tions of the people of a given age constitute 
the primary pointer-signs of the epoch. It is 
probable that a researcher fortified with 
little else but a knowledge of such theories 
could tell us considerable about the peoples 
they represent by means of the ever insist- 
ent and repetitive themes weaving their 
contrapuntal patterns in the intellectual ex- 
pression of the age. The continual reference 
to the conception of mishpdat and exhorta- 
tion under threat of divine retribution re- 
echoing throughout the fulminations of the 
ancient Hebraic prophets, the carefully 
prescribed distinctions in caste responsibili- 
ties and requirements of the Babylonian cul- 


ture reflected in the famous code of Ham- 
murabi, no less than the repetitive allusions 
in scholastic writing to the divine laws of 
harmony and general utopian conceptions 
of a perfect moral order and a perfected 
mankind indubitably give us firsthand im- 
pressions of the age. 

It is also of interest to note that such 
foci of cultural interest find succinct ex- 
pression in the types of clichés and terminol- 
ogy employed. These verbal forms frequent- 
ly enable us to grasp quickly the essential 
nature of the problem in which such men 
were interested. Certainly, the sociological 
historian of the year A.D. 5000 will be able to 
learn much about the present cultural tem- 
per by his discovery of our constant refer- 
ence in theoretical tracts as well as in com- 
mon parlance to such conceptual usages as 
“proletarian,” “complexes,” “motivation,” 
“drives,” ‘“‘security,” “progress,” “‘free- 
dom,” and the other myriad verbalisms 
which stud our economically oriented and 
psychologically freighted speech. The cliché 
is not only a theoretical handle for the 
theorist himself but a convenient tool for 
the disclosing and unraveling of an age. “By 
their words ye shall know them as well as 
by their deeds.” 

2. The mediums.—We may now turn to 
the second criterion by means of which we 
may establish the relationship between the 
cultural-social order and the culture men- 
tality—the mediums employed to express 
the various phases of the culture. The value 
of this criterion is twofold. In the first place, 
it indicates, even in the absence of well- 
formulated theoretical doctrine, how the 
fundamental philosophic attitudes and val- 
ue systems are reinforced and repeat them- 
selves in endless design and pattern through- 
out the entire range of cultural expression. 
In the various art forms, the various mate- 
rial manifestations, as well as in the more 
subtle and elusive nonmaterialistic cultural 
forms, the same idea seems to express itself 
in prodigal variation. Second, where there 
is a conspicuous absence of clearly articu- 
lated and definitive social thought, these 
self-same mediums of material and non- 
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material culture may constitute virtually 
the sole clues we have with which to gauge 
adequately the intellectual temper of the 
age. 

It is, of course, to the most conspicuous 
and enduring material culture elements that 
our attention is first drawn. We must ad- 
dress ourselves to those surviving artifacts 
upon which the greater part of the energy 
and the zeal of an epoch was spent. Such 
monumental achievements must be ex- 
amined from the standpoints of why they 
evoked so much energy to the exclusion of 
other possible expressive forms, why they 
conform to certain modes of construction, 
and, finally, why, in the face of other possi- 
bilities, certain preferences were exercised 
in the choice of building and decorative ma- 
terials. For example, we would certainly 
want to know, in examining an ancient 
people, why the greater part of their archi- 
tectural and artistic genius was expended 
upon funerary or military establishments, 
as the case might be. Likewise, we would 
most assuredly want to know why certain 
styles of construction were developed and 
preferred in relation to others. Also, as to 
the matter of size, we would have to evalu- 
ate the peculiar or unique cultural propen- 
sity which is intrigued with the gargantuan 
as compared with the very small. The ques- 
tion as to what differences are portrayed in 
the type of mentality that finds aesthetic 
gratification in the minutely carved or 
gracefully fashioned miniature as contrasted 
to the grandiose and rugged intelligence 
which revels in the titanic, the colossal, the 
heavily embellished and brightly colored 
artistic form would have to be carefully ex- 
amined. As to the third question—the 
matter of materials employed—significant 
clues are afforded into culture character if 
we find that a people preferably wrought in 
stone when wood or clay were more readily 
available and more conveniently employed. 

In these respects, in examining the cul- 
ture mentality of a people like the ancient 
Egyptians, we are immediately struck with 
the distinctive forms which their most 
memorable artifacts assumed and which 
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were expressed in their prodigious engineer- 
ing skills. The emphasis upon funerary ex- 
pression, coupled with the enormity in size 
of building structure and monument, the 
mode of construction, the transportation 
and placement techniques involved in work- 
ing with huge slabs of hewn rock, as well as 
the necessary prevision to plan ahead for 
the completion and fulfilment of projects be- 
yond the lifetime of a given generation, all 
betoken a time sense, a sense of historicity, 
a sense of duration in time and space which 
pervades the entire ideological orientation 
as contrasted with certain phases of classic 
Greek culture which hardly suggest such a 
view at all. This deep sense of continuity in 
time would appear to be an attribute not 
only of the religious conceptions of these 
people but also of the pattern of daily living 
and successive adjustment outlooks as well. 
Although necessary qualifications must be 
seen, in view of various other phases of the 
culture, a possible morbid preoccupation 
with death and the development of a well- 
organized conception of a life after death 
would appear to follow ineluctably from this 
general point of view, contrasting strongly 
with the lustful pagan and spontaneous 
sense of living in the perennial present so 
characteristic of other early peoples. 

3. Form.—We have, finally, the matter 
of form, suggested in the last criterion, and 
which, while extremely important, appears 
to have been conspicuous for its neglect in 
the analysis of the culture epoch. The for- 
mal modes in which speech is cast—the 
styles of discourse—which find their equiva- 
lent counterparts in the material and other 
phases of nonmaterial culture, represent 
latent and active conceptual culture trends 
of an ideal, typical character. Although the 
focus of interest may be alike or similar, 
enormous differences in culture mentality 
are disclosed by the methods of expressing 
or depicting these ideas. The precise logic 
of the scholastic churchman, as compared 
with the hortatory and metaphorical ex- 
pressions of simpler cultures, indicates a 
notable difference in cultural and intellec- 
tual outlook regardless of similarities in 
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ideological content. In a similar vein a high- 
ly logical method of exposition, seemingly 
attractive to later generations, may fall up- 
on deafened ears because of the type of evi- 
dence adduced in support of such a logical 
structure. The question arises as to why cer- 
tain types of evidence have a credible appeal 
at one age while appearing utterly meaning- 
less and even nonsensical to another age, 
despite the general cultural willingness of 
both ages to accept the vehicle in which 
such exposition is delivered. To answer 
these and similar questions, the entire in- 
stitutional framework of society must be 
examined from the standpoint of its domi- 
nant relational aspects and its moving 
pattern of historic change. 

A general form of expression, however, 
must likewise be appraised in terms of its 
numerous subcategories. The striving for 
supremacy among such ordinal forms re- 
flects the changing attitudinal complexes 
in a Class-structured society. A poetic form, 
for example, becomes culturally constricted 
in the social process, emerging perhaps in 
the widely adopted cultivation of the ballad, 
the heroic couplet, or the sonnet. Likewise, 
deep-seated changes in the cultural pattern 
are revealed when a form of logic meta- 
morphoses from its classical Aristotelian 
form to the so-called ‘“non-Aristotelian”’ 
and radical empiricist varieties. Although 
it is not implied that such socially preferred 
patterns of expression are merely one-sided 
class and status reflections, the rationale 
and dominance of class and status positions 
provide illuminating refracted light upon 
the reasons for such preferences. For ex- 
ample, it can be shown that the use of the 
heroic form, and the resort to the stilted 
and artificial phraseology of the late French 
classical tradition, suggests a strongly in- 
trenched leisure class whose preoccupation 
with /e mot juste makes the use of words an 
end in itself rather than a means of buttress- 
ing accepted tradition or providing an intel- 
lectual framework for social change. This 
precious mentality represents a class view 
devoted essentially to aesthetic niceties, ap- 
parently indifferent or impervious to change, 


and cavalierly rejecting the necessities of 
robust confirmation of one’s social views. 

An analysis of form is particularly useful 
in detecting the transitional elements in 
mental outlook as related to social change. 
Many of our great classical doctrines in the 
natural sciences and social philosophy reveal 
the interstitial nature of the world in which 
their progenitors took part. Fealty and 
homage are still rendered to the older sanc- 
tions and to the older methods of winning 
conviction. The old shibboleths are de- 
livered as flotsam, carried forward by the 
wave of tradition upon the new shores. 

Copernicus, in initiating his great attack 
upon the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
continually invokes the sentiments of his 
own age relative to its belief in a simple 
divine order while at the same time destroy- 
ing the older hypothesis upon the basis of 
his new reasoning and his own observations. 
The lack of uniformity in the Ptolemaic 
system, he avers, “‘must arise either from ir- 
regularity in the moving power....or 
from some inequality of the body in revolu- 
tion..... Both of which things the intel- 
lect shrinks from in horror, it being un- 
worthy to hold such a view about bodies which 
are constituted in the most perfect order.’ 
And later, supporting his views through the 
acquired reverence of his age for the re- 
habilitated in prestige, the pagan, classical 
thinkers, he pays explicit homage to his 
illustrious intellectual forebears in his 
famous letter to Pope Paul III (De revolutio- 
nibus). Kepler, in the further development of 
the Copernican position, synchronizes his 
view with that of his age by professing his 
work to be devoted to the “fuller knowledge 
of God through nature and the glorification 
of his profession.” At one stage, when Kep- 
ler is confronted with the discrepancy be- 
tween his own findings and the careful 
measurements of his eminently respected 
contemporary, Tycho Brahe, in accepting 
Brahe’s findings for the good of science, he 
says: ‘Since the divine goodness has given 
to us in Tycho Brahe a most careful ob- 
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server, from close observations the error of 
eight minutes is shown in this calcula- 
tion....it is right that we should with 
gratitude recognize and make use of this 
gift of God.’? The fundamental attack by 
Copernicus and Kepler upon the Ptolemaic 
position was premised upon the notion that 
“the complexity of the geometrical repre- 
sentation of astronomical data to which 
Ptolemy had been forced was inconsistent 
with the dependence of the motions upon 
God. The ultimate divine cause is single and 
uniform in his modes of operation; the uni- 
verse ought to reveal, therefore, the func- 
tioning of simple and harmonious laws.’ 


THE CRITERIA OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


The previous analysis purported to show 
how the relationship might be established 
between the intellectual doctrine or theory 
and the culture pattern of which it is a part. 
The question still remains as to how the 
scientific validity of the doctrine itself may 
be established. The pretensions that any 
such theory makes toward scientific verac- 
ity, as attested to by the entire historic de- 
velopment of scientific knowledge, depends 
upon three fundamental criteria: (1) the 
validity and consistency of its premises and 
basic assumptions; (2) the logical coherence 
of the doctrine itself or the formulated se- 
quential thought attendant upon such 
premises; and (3) the demonstrability of the 
theory. These three fundamental criteria 
would have to be satisfied in all or in part to 
determine the extent to which a given doc- 
trine might be accepted as a scientific instru- 
ment of thought. 

The interesting feature to note here is 
that a given doctrine may attain consider- 
able popular credence and support as a 
“scientific” doctrine even though it fails to 
satisfy the requirements of all the criteria. 
Nevertheless, the fact must be emphasized 
that, in order to appraise a given doctrine 


2 Tbid., p. 184. 
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accurately and effectively, its conformity 
to all three phases of the criteria must be 
firmly established if its essential worth as 
science is to be basically determined. Con- 
trary to much popular opinion, it is not one 
of these criteria or another which maintains 
scientific character, or even the dominanr e 
of one over the others, but the integral un..v 
of all three, as they are interwoven, implica- 
tory, and logically indissoluble, which pro- 
vides the keystone of the entire scientific 
arch. Despite the prevalent opinion of many 
applied scientists and some perfervidly prag- 
matic quantitative researchers in our own 
field, it hardly suffices in itself for a theory 
to be demonstrable in order to completely 
satisfy the claims of science. Although the 
importance of this characteristic trait need 
hardly be gainsaid, it does not uniquely 
constitute the suwmmum bonum of the sci- 
entific method. As a matter of fact, the de- 
velopment of scientific theory has frequent- 
ly gone through the ancillary and propa- 
deutic stages of premise and logical formu- 
lation with considerable delay before em- 
pirical validation has taken place. The most 
notable recent example of this has been the 
gradual verification of the Einstein hypoth- 
esis, although the history of classical sci- 
ence affords us innumerable examples of 
similar development. Conversely, the dem- 
onstration of empirical fact, formulated into 
sequential patterns and providing the basis 
of scientific law, has frequently awaited up- 
on the development of adequate explana- 
tory hypothetical devices in order to bring 
such findings within the organized frame- 
work of scientific thinking. 

It is conceivable that a rating-scale 
might be achieved in order to determine the 
degree to which a theory is scientific on all 
three counts. Certainly, an appraisal of 
theory according to these three evaluative 
conditions would indicate just how much 
scientific value a theory might have at a 
given time and indicate as well the areas in 
which further work would have to be done in 
order to bring to mature completion the 
doctrine in question. 

1. The validity and consistency of prem- 
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ises.—The first criterion consists of two 
parts. We are concerned not only with the 
validity of the assumptions in the light of 
the best available knowledge at a given stage 
of development but with the consistency of 
these self-same initiatory propositions. The 
theoretical analyst not only addresses him- 
self to the stated premises but, even more, 
may concern himself with the ‘“unuttered 
assumptions” upon which so much theory 
depends. The failure to formulate precisely 
such basic underlying conditions is a con- 
spicuous characteristic of much historical 
and social scientific research. It would ap- 
pear that the historian is particularly remiss 
in this respect. A disregard for the condi- 
tions set up by a limited, definitive frame- 
work which provides the logical basis for the 
acceptance and rejection of certain types of 
evidence characterizes a considerable por- 
tion of contemporary historical research. 
Because of this failure to establish such a 
rigorous logical basis, it is common to find 
historical research jumping from one frame 
of reference to another under the guise of at- 
tacking a specific problem. The subtle ob- 
trusion of various logically exclusive factors 
upon the analysis is a danger of which the 
historian often appears unaware. When, on 
the contrary, precautionary measures are 
exercised to lay down a limited and logically 
defined suppositive framework, we are im- 
pressed with the excellence of the research 
and the value of the conclusions, as, for in- 
stance, in the brilliant study of Professor 
Beard on the economic basis of the Ameri- 
can constitution. Such writing constitutes 
a rare tour de force in the annals of American 
historical writing. It is not surprising to find 
that the enduring pieces of research in the 
field of history are of this character. An- 
other study of the same order is Alfred 
Thayer Mahan’s study of the effects of sea 
power upon world history, notable for its 
brilliant exposition proceeding from stated 
premises. 

It is not to be denied that the appearance 
of a closely knit, logical structure may afford 
a simulacrum of the real thing, imparting a 
specious validity to propositions either ob- 


viously false or otherwise untenable. A sim- 
ple format is no guaranty of logical preci- 
sion, as Professor James Burnham’s geo- 
metric doctrine on the managerial revolu- 
tion appears to illustrate. The nature of the 
scientific premise is hardly compatible with 
the breadth of a world view. Such premises 
provide (a) a highly limited objective 
framework within which a position may be 
tested and (6) a selective medium through 
which discrimination in the matter of evi- 
dence may be exercised. A premise, to be 
adequate, is always limited, serving as a 
filter through which evidence that belongs 
may be sifted, while rejecting that which 
does not belong. Verbal premises, therefore, 
in order to be effective, must frequently find 
a level of irreducible minimal requirements 
upon which evidence may be accepted or re- 
jected. 

In conjunction with establishing such a 
framework, the entire series of premises 
must be congruent and in agreement. A 
contradiction in premises simply suggests 
an opposition in the frameworks which they 
ostensibly define. A series of formulated 
propositions may be in partial or whole 
agreement, and the value of the body of the 
theory may be ascertained in relation to how 
well it follows the composite framework 
posited by the linked structure established 
between these initial conditions. The frame- 
work, thus, must always be unitary. The 
ultimate test is always whether the prem- 
ises reinforce or destroy this unitary frame- 
work. 

2 Logical coherence of theoretical doc- 
trine.-—The developed body of the theory 
represents simply a consistent extension of 
the premises and the framework established 
thereby. This is fundamentally a test of 
what the writer has elsewhere called a test 
of “inner corroboration.’’ The sole arbitra- 
ment of what constitutes satisfactory logi- 
cal coherence is the consistency within the 
framework as defined. A theory may be a 
magnificent logical achievement, highly 
convincing, but a delusive snare neverthe- 
less within the scientific realm, because of 
the spuriousness of its assumptions. As a 
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rating device, however, this logical char- 
acteristic must be taken strictly into ac- 
count. The great classical theories in science 
are distinctive for the well-nigh aesthetic 
perfection of their logical structures, having, 
in many cases, found final acceptance 
through belated corroboration by experi- 
mental evidence. The demonstration of the 
laws of buoyancy by Archimedes through 
sheerly lucid logical deduction, the per- 
fected logical demolition by Galileo of the 
long-held Aristotelian view of disparity in 
the rates of speed of falling bodies of dif- 
ferent weights, as well as the celebrated 
theory of the circulation of the blood by 
Harvey, represent culminating achieve- 
ments in the long procession of scientific 
progress which completed through logic 
the quest for certain proof. 

3. Demonstrability—It has long been 
known that a theory is as good as the meth- 
od it suggests for its proof. In fact, it is now 
generally accepted that a heuristic struc- 
ture of logic and premises may be estab- 
lished primarily for the purposes of demon- 
stration. Thus, we may deliberately assume 
in order to set up procedures of proof.‘ The 
framework of the aforementioned logical 
structure implies a “closed system,” the 
evidence for which serves as pointer-signs 
for the support of this structure under con- 
ditions prescribed by the same framework. 
Empirical procedures, therefore, reflect the 
logical frame of reference and determine the 
nature and type of the evidence required for 
proof and under what conditions such evi- 
dence shall be held to constitute proof. 
Criticism of evidence frequently arises when 
its character, as defined by the research 
framework, is not accepted by others, as 
when Marx refuses to accept the labor of 
men as an impersonal factor of production, 
although as such it fits in perfectly with 
classical economic doctrine. This probably 
accounts for a good deal of what appears to 


4 This explains in part the deliberate intention of 
the systematic German sociologists to set up a 
“social science.” Instead of asking themselves what 
is the nature of such a science, they ask themselves, 
“How may we have (i.e., construct) a social science?” 
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be unconscious and ironic humor in the 
writings of such men as Marx and Veblen. 

It is important to recall in this connec- 
tion that all scientific theories are abstractive. 
Scientific theories attempt to determine the 
invariant relations that exist among cer- 
tain classes of phenomena. It is for this rea- 
son that scientific theories appear so fre- 
quently to confound common sense, al- 
though it is just as frequently overlooked 
that common sense itself may be highly ab- 
stractive, but upon a level which has become 
patterned in relation to the culturally se- 
lected canons of credulity of a given period. 
The real crux of the conflict between scien- 
tific theory and common sense, however, 
inheres in the fact that common sense does 
not distinguish clearly between the unique 
character of the given phenomenon and its 
invariant abstract qualities but rests its 
judgments instead upon a conglomerate, 
undiscriminating attitude composed of both 
of these aspects. 

In view of this highly abstractive quality 
of scientific thinking, the evidence to which 
it points as being sufficient proof for the 
logical theory it brings to bear upon a case 
must be extremely partial, logically intrin- 
sic, and conforming only to the hypothesis 
it sets up. That is why a given demonstra- 
tion may be entirely adequate for a theory 
as stated but may leave us completely cold, 
indifferent, or psychologically unsatisfied as 
far as our own interests or purposes are con- 
cerned. We may concur in certain findings, 
seen from a particularized vantage point, 
but may demur in the form of the interroga- 
tion put by one well-known sociologist who, 
in his final appraisal of an inquiry, would 
say, “What of it?” It is this psychological 
question, rather than the logical one, which 
makes certain types of evidence appear in- 
admissible to us, although the hypothetical 
grounds for its use may be perfectly tenable. 

It would appear to follow, thus, that a 
sound scientific theory, regardless of any 
psychological frustrations or objections we 
may have to it, would have to make it clear, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, what phase 
of a given phenomenon, social or otherwise, 
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is being treated, and under what abstractive 
conditions such aspects exist or are effective. 
The perennial problem we are forced to con- 
front in any science of human relations is 
how to delimit the operational-behavioral 
indices we are forced to use in such a way as 
to prove conclusively the hypothetical as- 
sertions concerning subjective states and 
social patterns contained in our theoretical 
views. The framework of the hypothesis 
must definitively point to such evidence and 
none other as being directly applicable to it. 
It would appear that this problem of the 
sole and mutual exclusiveness of such evi- 
dence, as directly linked to the hypothetical 
frame of reference, is the most difficult prob- 
lem for the social sciences to solve for a con- 
siderable time to come. 

Illustrations.—(a) Employing the fore- 
going methodological criteria as logical 
tools, we may briefly suggest how they 
might be applied in the assessment and anal- 
ysis of social scientific theory. Many of the 
criticisms have already been used by social 
scientists in a piecemeal sort of fashion, but 
it is now suggested that every theoretical 
doctrine be penetratingly exposed to all 
three criteria. If we take, for example, the 
celebrated theory of the ‘‘economic man” 
of the nineteenth century, so tenaciously 
upheld by the followers of Adam Smith, 
Ferguson, and the Manchester School, we 
realize almost immediately how untenable 
are most of the basic assumptions of this 
doctrine from the standpoint of contempo- 
rary anthropological, psychological, and 
sociological knowledge. It is to be noted, 
however, that these assumptions were quite 
valid at the time that this theoretical posi- 
tion was being widely advanced in the nine- 
teenth century and are still noteworthy for 
the clarity of their formulation and the 
logical deductions inferred therefrom. In 
listing some of the outstanding premises up- 
on which the cardinal propositions of the 
theory were sustained, we cannot help but 
note the consistency of these basic axioms 
while recognizing, at the same time, the 
dubiousness and lack of certainty with 
which we may now entertain them. Thus, 


such basic cardinal tenets as the following 
would hardly be unassailable today: (1) the 
conviction that there was a ‘‘normal’’ eco- 
nomic man (a statistical abstraction and an 
accentuation of the initial normative em- 
phasis pervading the entire range of the 
social sciences) ; (2) the primacy of economic 
considerations in economic, political, and 
social relations; (3) the universal tendency 
to “buy cheap” and “sell dear”; (4) the 
“instinctive” tendency to acquire capital 
and to accumulate wealth. These, of course, 
are just a few of the initial propositions 
which would have to be closely examined 
and which, obviously, could hardly be main- 
tained in the light of modern disclosures in 
anthropology and psychology. The premise 
aspect of the doctrine, thus, would hardly 
satisfy this primary condition of scientific 
knowledge, although it should be noted 
in passing that many traditional college 
courses in beginning economics still proceed 
from these assumptions. Second, the matter 
of logical coherence would have to be tested 
and evaluated. An examination of the logical 
structure of classical economics still is high- 
ly impressive for its seeming satisfaction of 
this requirement. Granting these premises, 
we find that the Ricardian principle of land 
rent, the operation of the law of supply and 
demanca, the law of diminishing utility, the 
structure and the movement of prices, as 
well as the other major portions of classic 
economic doctrine, appear to follow with 
considerable logical consistency from these 
primary principles. From the standpoint of 
the second criterion, thus, the theory main- 
tains itself with considerable strength. In 
the matter of demonstration, certain phases 
of the doctrine would appear to lend them- 
selves to strong proof, reflecting, as it were, 
those phases and aspects of the economic 
system where the conditions described by 
the older economists still seem to prevail. 
Movements in prices have afforded in the 
past partial proof of the operation of certain 
economic institutions, but others, such as 
the principles governing the functioning of 
labor, were early seen, as even in the case of 
the untrained Carlyle’s allusion to the “dis- 
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mal science,” to be untenable as a logical 
as well as a living arrangement, necessitat- 
ing recourse to various ad hoc hypotheses 
satisfactory neither to laboring men nor to 
scientific logicians. The upshot has been a 
departure by many economists from these 
early tenets into various modified forms, the 
outstanding one, in recent years, being the 
so-called “‘institutional economists.” This 
last-mentioned school, interestingly enough 
and almost of necessity, has been a realistic- 
descriptive school rather than a systematic, 
analytical one. 

b) The Freudian doctrine yields some 
interesting results when subjected to this 
form of analysis. Unlike the premises in clas- 
sical economic theory, we find that they are 
not necessarily congruent, nor do they lend 
themselves to substantial verification. Puta- 
tive clinical verifications of unconscious 
motivation are dubious, since the phenom- 
ena they explain might very well be ac- 
counted for on other bases. Such genotypical 
explanations must be sufficient in them- 
selves, not permitting explanation through 
equally valid devices. Also, the inability to 
make perfectly clear in the Freudian prem- 
ise-structure to what frame of reference a 
given assumption specifically refers, as in 
the case of the division of the unconscious 
into component spheres or areas, makes the 
subsequent logic, in many cases, a shifting 
affair, permitting explanation of all sorts of 
phenomena which a rigorous logical system 
would delimit carefully. Such a concept as 
the birth trauma, for example, is so obscure 
as to account for almost anything that the 
clinician wants it to. The assumption of a 
primary libidinal energy basic to all adjust- 
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ment processes appears to contradict later 
assumptions relative to the death wish and 
masochistic urges. A tortuous and almost 
casuistic logic is sometimes employed, pur- 
suing the most circuitous route, in order to 
render intelligible a certain conclusion. The 
obscure contradiction in premises as to the 
precise meaning of sexuality and the as- 
sumption as to repressed sexuality com- 
prising the basic component in unconscious 
motivation become highly questionable in 
the light of the Freudian claim of universal- 
ity and contradictory anthropological evi- 
dence. Considerable portions of the logical 
structure itself, however, stand up very well 
and, as in the case of the projective mechan- 
isms and the dynamisms, represent virtual 
masterpieces of logical deduction, once the 
premises are accepted. It is, of course, in the 
empirical validation that the Freudian doc- 
trine is weakest from the scientific view, al- 
though, of late, considerable effort is being 
made to transliterate such doctrines on a 
basis permitting empirical and controlled- 
experimental proof. What the clinician and 
therapist frequently offer as proof on the 
basis of adjustments supposedly effected 
through Freudian techniques cannot, of 
course, be accepted as scientific validation. 
Aside from the necessity of scientifically 
demonstrating precisely in what such ad- 
justments consist, such procedural facts as 
to whether the technique was strictly con- 
trolled in relation to the premises employed, 
and as to whether other techniques might 
not have served with equal effectiveness, 
etc., would have to be carefully checked and 
comparatively assessed. 
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RURAL CRIMINAL OFFENDERS 


MARSHALL B, CLINARD 


ABSTRACT 

The rural offender has been largely neglected in criminological research, Extensive mobility, resulting in 
recklessness and irresponsibility, appears characteristic of the lives of farm offenders. They conceive of 
themselves as mobile persons and exhibit many indications of an impersonal conception of the world and 
emancipation from their home communities. A large proportion committed offenses outside of their home 
communities. Differential association with criminal behavior is not a typical characteristic. Two-thirds 
had never associated with delinquent boys’ gangs, and a like number were alone when first arrested. Farm 
offenders do not exhibit the characteristics of a definite criminal social type, for (1) their criminal behavior 
did not start early, (2) they exhibit little progressive knowledge of criminal techniques and crime in general, 
(3) crime is not the sole means of livelihood, and (4) they do not conceive of themselves as criminals. Prop 
erty offenses committed by rural offenders are, in general, actually not criminal behavior in a sociological 


sense, 


The rural offender has been largely neg- 
lected in criminological research. While 
there have been numerous quantitative 
studies of the incidence of crime in urban 
and rural areas, very little interest has been 
displayed in the rural offender, criminal re- 
search being largely confined to those from 
urban areas. Consequently, nearly all gen- 
eralizations in recent surveys of criminology 
should be qualified as “urban,” even though 
the 1940 population of the United States 
was about one-half rural by the Census 
definition, The assumption appears to be 
that rural criminal offenders, even though 
their number is less than in urban areas, 
should exhibit characteristics similar to city 
offenders.' 

Widely recognized differences between 
the urban and the rural way of life make it 
questionable that such criminological propo- 
sitions, derived from purely urban research, 
are necessarily applicable to rural society. 
Yet urban ways of life, brought about by an 
internal and external process of urbaniza- 
tion, are now entering, tending to replace 
and to coexist with, the general homoge- 
neous features of rural society. Mobility, 
new means of communication, and an em- 
phasis on a pecuniary nexus are competing 

' E.g., the findings of the following widely quoted 
survey of juvenile delinquency are based entirely 
on urban research: C, R. Shaw and H. D. McKay, 
“Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency,” Report of 
the National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, Vol. 11: Report on the Causes of Crime 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931), 
383-93. 


with the traditional features of rural life. 
The rural type of criminal offender reveals, 
in part, the nature of the processes which are 
contributing to the breakdown of the rural 
type of social organization and its social 
control, 

This paper is an analysis of sixty Iowa 
Reformatory inmates who came from areas 
of open country and places of less than fifty 
population. The research sought to deter- 
mine the role of (1) mobility, (2) differential 
association with criminal behavior, and (3) 
criminal social type and conception of self 
in the lives of rural offenders. 

The major type of residence of all the 
offenders during the period from six until 
twenty-one years of age was in rural areas 
rather than simply the place of last resi- 
dence? The last residence of 73 per cent of 


* Additional criteria exercised in the selection of 
these offenders, other than their willingness to 
co-operate, were that they were seventeen to 
twenty-nine years of age, inclusive, white, born in 
lowa, and sentenced to the Iowa Reformatory be- 
tween July 1, 1938, and September 1, 1940, for a 
property offense. The sixty offenders represented 
approximately two-thirds of all farm inmates com- 
mitted during this period. Various tests of signifi- 
cance seem to indicate that this sample was large 
enough. It is of interest in this day of mass statistics 
that a number of criminal research studies of con- 
siderable importance utilized only a small sample. 
Cyril Burt used two hundred cases; the Gluecks 
five hundred cases in each of two separate studies; 
Healy and Bronner used one hundred and ten in a 
recent work; Alexander and Healy used but eight 
cases; and Shaw, while he has at times studied 
several thousand cases, has published several studies 
in which from only one to four cases were involved. 
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farm boys was on farms and, if places up to 
five-thousand population are included, the 
percentage would be increased to go. The 
research data were gathered over a consid- 
erable period of time by personal interviews, 
questionnaires, and life-histories. Because 
of the care with which interview relations 
were established and maintained and in 
view of the consistency of the reports, it is 
felt that reliable data were obtained. 

At the time of their commitment to the 
reformatory, seventeen of the offenders were 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
one, twenty-two ranged from twenty-one to 
twenty-five, and twenty-one were from 
twenty-five to thirty years of age. Thirty- 
six of the group had completed the eighth 
grade, eighteen had some high-school edu- 
cation, and six of them had completed high 
school. Nearly all were of native Iowa par- 
entage: 70 per cent of the mothers and 66.7 
per cent of the fathers. Fifteen per cent of 
the mothers and 5 per cent of the fathers 
were born in states adjacent to Iowa, while 
§ per cent of the mothers and 11.7 per cent 
of the fathers were born in some other part 
of the United States. Only 8.3 per cent of 
their mothers and to per cent of the fathers 
were foreign born. A small percentage—1.7 
for the mothers and 6.6 for the fathers—did 
not report where their parents were born. 


THE ROLE OF MOBILITY 


In the life-histories of farm offenders 
there were more references to events and 
their own activities outside of, than within, 
their local communities. One of their main 
preoccupations in the formative years of 
their lives was to travel, either within a 
wide zone around their home communities 
or to more distant places.’ Twenty-four of 
the farm boys had visited six or more other 
states. Almost one-half had spent an aver- 
age of more than four weeks away from 
home since fourteen years of age and before 

3 Similar observations on the nomadic character 
of offenders have been made, in particular by Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1930), pp. 129-30, 
206-7; and Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community 
(Boston: Christopher Pub. House, 1940), p. 7. 
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their first arrest, while a little over 10 per 
cent averaged more than sixteen weeks 
away from home. 

Some of the activity associated with their 
travels was in connection with such occupa- 
tions as trucking, construction work, mi- 
gratory farm labor, or work with a circus or 
carnival. In other instances there had been 
nomadic drifting through several states to 
“see the sights,” as they put it. Other mobile 
activity involved going to distant dances, 
parties, fairs, and similar activities. It is in- 
teresting to note that few of their friends, 
or the girls with whom they associated, lived 
in the immediate vicinity of their homes. 

One of the most striking facts about farm 
offenders is that they conceive of themselves 
as mobile persons. A frequent term which 
they use in referring to their behavior is 
“fast.” This term appears to be a reflection 
of what other members of the community 
thought about their behavior. The offend- 
ers, moreover, appeared almost boastful of 
their emancipation from their homes and of 
the worldly wise attitudes which they had 
achieved. The emancipation of the rural 
offender from his home community and an 
impersonal conception of the world are 
exemplified in the following life-history ex- 
cerpts. With the growth of such feelings it 
can be assumed that the informal controls 
and restrictions exercised by a farming com- 
munity over its members had deteriorated. 
Since several of these comments refer to 
their “home towns,” located near their 
farm homes, one can assume that the farm 
offered even less attraction. 


‘What appears to differentiate rural offenders 
from nonoffenders, however, is not only the ex- 
tensiveness of the mobility but the conceptions 
which they have of the role of mobility in their life- 
organizations. It is suggested here as a hypothesis 
that the crucial point about mobility is the concep- 
tion which the person who participates a great deal 
outside of his home community gets of himself. 
Persons may frequently travel over wide areas but 
still return little affected to their niches in the farm 
communities or small villages. In other words, a 
traveled person may not identify himself with his mo- 
bility. Farm offenders appear to have followed an op- 
posite course and to have made mobility itself a cen- 
tral value in the scheme of their life-organizations. 
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I know there’s romance in a seed, as the old 
saying goes, but before I came in here all the 
farm meant to me was just a place to go back 
to when I ran out of money. I preferred truck- 
ing because I got to see more country and more 
people. In other words, I wanted to see how 
other people lived, and I also liked to work in 
the factories or at trucking because I could make 
more money than I could on the farm. And I 
didn’t have to get up and milk a bunch of cows, 
then work ten hours and milk more cows, like 
you have to do on most farms. I never had to at 
home because our farm is small and there isn’t 
any need to, but if you hire out to the general 
run of farmers you’re lucky if you only have to 
work ten hours. Also I liked to run around 
nights, and I had more leisure when I drove a 
truck than I did working on the farm. And 
another thing, how many good looking girls 
do you pick up while you’re working on the 
farm? I sure picked up plenty of them when | 
drove a truck. Also I had a lot of good times at 
different places in different states that I would- 
n’t have had if I had stayed on the farm. You 
can see right now that I lived only in the pres- 
ent in those times, and never give a thought of 
the future. When I think of some of the things 
I done back in those days I can see what a 
damn fool I was, because at that time all I 
wanted was a little excitement and a good time. 

The men that travel with a circus or any 
other kind of show are just like I am, they like 
to travel and see the other towns and states 
and get around through the country and still 
make a decent living while roaming. .. . . I am 
tired of the hometown and will stay away from 
there when I get out. I think when people 
do lots of moving they get so they aren’t at- 
tached to any one place. 


The most important effect of this mobili- 
ty was that many of the life-histories writ- 
ten by farm offenders made little mention of 
persons in an intimate sense. References to 
persons were generally omitted, and fre- 
quently people were considered as objects 
of value only in so far as such association 
might benefit them personally. This at- 
titude was particularly true of those whom 
they knew under impersonal relations, such 
as tradespeople. An impersonal attitude of 
this type is not only characteristic of most 
urban life-histories but also generally true 
of criminal life-histories, as Burgess has 
pointed out when he terms them frequently 


“objective” in type. In the following ex- 
cerpts from life-histories this attitude ap- 
pears to be almost superimposed upon, and 
in conflict with, the more traditional in- 
timacy of farm living. 

I never give people a thought. I never cared 
what they thought of me just as long as they 
didn’t say anything. 

After living in a small town, or rather on a 
farm near a small town I was amazed at what 
I saw in sizes of buildings and the differences in 
people in a large city and a small town. In the 
large city they seemed very busy and on the 
go all the time and never would take time to 
talk, as where in the little town we would stand 
for hours on the street corner and chat of things 
that had happened to some particular person or 
thing. 

I thought forgery was better than any other 
crime, as I used fictitious names on all checks 
and was hurting no one except the one who 
cashed them. 


In a small community the commission of 
a crime may present many problems of rec- 
ognition which are not present in the im- 
personal life of the city. In this sample the 
rural offender’s residence and the place of 
his first property crime coincided in only 
twenty-nine, or about half the cases, while 
in 37.4 per cent the site of the crime was 
over fifteen miles away. Eight, or 13 per 
cent, were up to fifteen miles from home at 
the time, and about 6 per cent were tran- 
sient when their first offenses were com- 
mitted. At the time of their last offenses 
only 37.1 per cent of the 35 farm offenders 
who had more than one property offense, 
committed crimes in their home towns, 
while over 57.2 per cent committed crimes, 
more than, and 5.7 per cent up to, fifteen 
miles from where they were living. Of those 
boys who committed their last offenses with 
associates, about one-fourth indicated that 
their companions had come from some other 
community. One may venture to suggest, 
therefore, that, if new means of communica- 
tion, such as the auto, did not furnish an 
opportunity for anonymity, there would be 
even less crime in rural areas.5 


‘An unusual criminal apprehension case in- 
volved a practical application of this hypothesis. 
Fraudulent checks bearing a similar signature were 


5 

} 


Why did we always go outside of town to 
write the checks? Well, for one thing, the people 
in my town would know us right away and 
would not cash them, for the guys that run the 
stores know me too good. They know who I 
always work for anyway. The people in the 
other town sometimes they don’t even know 
you, so I think that’s the best idea after all. 

The towns I went to cash the checks were 
G——, F . They were all 
within twenty-five miles of home. The reason 
we went to those towns was because it wasn’t 
very far to drive and we were strangers, so 
more than likely they wouldn’t have been able 
to identify us if they seen us again. But we 
were both known well in B—— [home town], 
from our boxing records. We would surely have 
been recognized right away, so we were afraid 
to try it. 


DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION WITH 
CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 


Contrary to the contention of Shaw and 
Thrasher that delinquency is, in general, 


passed on various merchants for a period of five and 
one-half years over a wide area. These checks were 
passed in thirty-seven counties in Minnesota, 
twenty-nine Iowa counties, eleven South Dakota 
counties, five Wisconsin counties, and one in North 
Dakota. The case defied all attempts at solution 
until a spot map was made of the location of the 
checks. With the assumption that the check forger 
traveled in all directions from his home and that his 
residence did not change during this period, a series 
of intersecting lines were drawn on the spot map. 
A line was drawn east and west so that there were 
an equal number of checks on both sides of the 
line, and a similar line was drawn north and south. 
It was assumed that the point of intersection would 
approximate the residence of the forger. It was seen 
from the map that no checks had been passed within 
a radius of twenty-five miles around this inter- 
secting point located in a rural county of Minne- 
sota, leading the Minnesota Bureau of Criminal 
Apprehension to believe that the forger lived in this 
area. Also it was learned from the sheriff of this 
county that a particular farmer seemed to have 
an income greatly in excess of his earnings from forty 
acres of land. About the same time a license num- 
ber of a forger was obtained in North Dakota and 
checked to this farmer. The offender stated that 
he was able to go into almost any small town, 
stay for thirty minutes, and obtain at least fifty 
dollars in forged checks (Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation Law Observance Bulletin, X, No. 6 (June, 
1941], 11-15). 
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intimately related to participation in gangs, 
we found that 39, or almost two-thirds of the 
farm boys, had not been associated with 
groups of boys who stole;° and, if this role is 
restricted to serious thefts, 86.7 per cent 
had never had such previous association. 
Very little about gang behavior appeared in 
their life-histories, indicating that such ac- 
tivity is not prominent in the life-experi- 
ences of rural offenders. In those few in- 
stances where there was such group be- 
havior it was with a group in town which 
had little cohesion or continuity, existing 
on a more or less chance basis. 


We couldn’t thresh for a couple of days, and 
so I went to town the next day and ran across 
some boys, and they asked me if I wanted to 
go to a celebration with them. I said I didn’t 
care, for I couldn’t haul bundles because it 
rained. And that is how it started. They wrote 
some checks out that day. Then we went to 
another one the next day, and then I got started 
to write some. [He continued to write checks 
until he was caught.} Well, I never did know 
how to write a check until the gang showed 
me how to write the checks, for they wrote 
most of them and cashed them, too, for 1 was 
a little bit scared to cash them. Then after a 
while I thought it was a pretty good idea of 
getting a little money on the side, so I wrote 
two or three and tried it out myself and they 
cashed them every time. So that is how I got 
all the information about writing checks. 


More often, where differential associa- 
tion occurred, it was with one or two com- 
panions rather than gangs. At times the com- 
panions were chance acquaintances whom 
they met in town. In fact, in two or three 


6 Thirty-five of the farm offenders (60 per cent) 
did not have an associate at the time of their first 
property arrest, while fifteen (25.0 per cent) had 
one partner, only seven (11.7 per cent) had two or 
more associates, and in three cases the exact num- 
ber of partners was not stated. At the time of their 
last offenses the role of group behavior had increased, 
for then 56.2 per cent had no partner, 25.0 had orfe 
partner, and 18.8 had two or more associates. 
Shaw and McKay, on the other hand, reported that 
only 25.6 per cent of the boys brought before the 
Cook County Juvenile Court were lone offenders. 
Moreover, only 11 per cent of the offenders charged 
with stealing were lone offenders. The highest fre- 
quency was found in groups of two or three partici- 
pants (op. cit., p. 390). 
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cases one feels that had the farm boy not 
met up with a certain companion on a cer- 
tain day he would never have engaged in 
criminal activity. 


I haven’t much to say as to what got me into 
trouble. It was mostly the wrong people, too 
much liquor, and my troubles at home. I always 
blamed it onto my married life. If it had been 
different I think I would have come out better. 
My first crime was committed in ’38. Me and 
A—— were in a pool hall one night, and we were 
fairly drunk. A and me were playing pool, 
and A—— saw a large box of cigarettes and he 
pushed them out the door and had me drive 
the car around to the back of the building. He 
put them in my car, and we took them to an- 
other town and sold them. We were picked up 
later and sentenced for it. I guess I learned 
what I did about this crime mostly from my pal 
and other persons. 

We got the idea of checks because we had 
heard of two other boys in my hometown who 
had got off by paying for the checks, I mean 
by making the checks good. 


In several cases the first criminal be- 
havior was not related to any association 
with others. A set of unusual circumstances, 
coupled with a general personal irresponsi- 
bility, appears to have been involved in the 
difficulties. Sutherland has alluded to the 
“adventitious nature’’ of some criminal be- 
havior, and Ferri has referred to the ‘‘oc- 
casional” criminal type. The following two 
cases are good illustrations of such begin- 
nings in “criminal” behavior (also see cases 
on pp. 44-45). 

My crime is hard for me to explain. The man 
I was working for was a good man but I figured 
he didn’t give me quite a fair deal at the time I 
was laid up with a broken arm. When I went 
back to work in the fall the job he gave me 
didn’t pay as much as my former job and he 
didn’t let me work as many hours as some of the 
other men who hadn’t been with him as long as 
I had. I worked three weeks and quit. I forged 
a check on him. 


It was in 1935 that I was arrested for the 
first time. I found a pocketbook with around 
$35 in it and instead of giving it back to the 
owner I kept it even though there was plenty 
of identification cards and things in it. Some 


way or another the man found out that I had 
found it and had me arrested. When I went 
before the judge and told him all about it he 
told me that he thought I needed a lesson. 


Considering various possible sources, 
some differential association with criminal 
norms, however, was observed in 70 per 
cent of the farm offenders,’ which means 
that among one-third of the rural offenders 
there was no personal differential associa- 
tion with criminal behavior of any kind. 
The life-histories indicated that it is doubt- 
ful that many of these contacts had any 
bearing on their subsequent criminal be- 
havior. In forty-two of the sixty cases no 
one in the immediate family of the farm 
offenders had ever been arrested (excluding 
traffic offenses), in ten cases one person had 
been arrested, while in eight cases two or 
more family members had previously been 
arrested. Twenty-seven of the offenders had 
never known anyone with a criminal record 
prior to their first arrest, four had known 
someone who had been arrested, while six- 
teen knew someone who had also been in- 
carcerated. (Thirteen did not mention this.) 
Of the twenty-five cases who had a partner in 
their first arrest, eleven of the partners (44 
per cent) had been arrested before, while 
eight had not. In six cases the status was un- 
known. 


CRIMINAL SOCIAL TYPE AND CON- 
CEPTION OF SELF 


The farm offenders did not exhibit the 
characteristics of a definite criminal social 
type, as defined by (1) an early start in 
criminal behavior, (2) progressive knowl- 
edge of criminal techniques and crime in 
general, (3) crime as the sole means of live- 
lihood, and (4) a self-conception of being a 
criminal. In the first place, their criminal 
activities started late in life, beyond the 
age at which basic attitudes are laid down. 


7 This figure includes membership in a boys’ 
group who stole, association with boys who had a 
record, having a member in the immediate family 
who had been arrested, having a partner at first 
arrest who had a criminal record or who was older, 
and any additional data indicating differential asso- 
ciation which appeared in the life-histories. 
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Almost go per cent of the offenders were 
first arrested after seventeen years of age,*® 
and a similarly high percentage was also 
true of convictions and commitments (see 
Table 1). One-third had never been com- 
mitted to an institution until they were 
twenty-three years of age or older. There is 
only a negligible difference between these 
figures and the age distribution of first 
arrests, convictions, and commitments for 
property offenses. 

Moreover, seventeen of the farm offend- 
ers had never been arrested before, twenty 
had been arrested once, and twenty-one 
had been arrested two or more times. The 
arrest record of two was unknown.’ Almost 
one-half had never been in a correctional in- 
stitution of any type before, 28.3 had been 
in one, and 23.4 had been in two or more be- 
fore. Twenty-five had never been arrested 
before for a property offense, nineteen had 
been arrested once, and sixteen had been 
arrested two or more times. 

A second characteristic of a criminal so- 
cial type is progressive knowledge of crimi- 
nal techniques and crime in general. Both 
of these features were found to be lacking 
in rural offenders. The offenses which they 
committed were relatively simple. For ex- 
ample, the first property offense was forgery 
in 26, or 43.3 per cent of the cases; larceny 
in 16, or 26.7 per cent of the cases; burglary 
in 8; and auto theft in 5 cases, while 5 com- 
mitted other property offenses. In only one 
instance was robbery the first property 
offense. An indication of slight progression 
in criminal patterns was the fact that, 
among the thirty-five who committed more 
than one property offense, the predominant 


8 The Gluecks reported that in their study of a 
more or less urban group of offenders over 77 per 
cent had been arrested for delinquencies before the 
age of seventeen (op. cit., p. 143). Edwin H. Suther- 
land has stated that a “‘boy who is reared in an area 
of high delinquency reaches criminal maturity at 
a very early age, perhaps by twelve to fourteen” 
(Principles of Criminology [3d ed.; Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1939], p. 199). 

9 The data in 500 Criminal Careers showed that 
only 11.8 per cent had never been arrested before 


(p. 144). 
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crime at the time of their last offenses was 
still forgery (48.3 per cent), while larceny 
was 20.0, burglary 14.3, auto theft 18.6, and 
robbery only 2.9. Other property crimes ac- 
counted for the remaining 5.7 per cent of 
the cases. Three of these offenders restricted 
themselves to larceny, ten to forgery, 
twenty to various combinations except rob- 
bery, and only two combined robbery with 
other offenses. The opportunities for a 
serious crime like robbery are by no means 
lacking in a rural environment with iso- 
lated filling stations and other business es- 
tablishments. In fact, it is interesting to 
note that the incidence of bank robbery is 


TABLE 1 


AGE OF FARM OFFENDERS AT FIRST ARREST, 
CONVICTION, AND COMMITMENT 


ARREST CONVICTION | COMMITMENT 
AcE 

Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 

ber | Cent | ber | Cent] ber | Cent 
13.9 or less. . I 1.6 I 1.6} oO] 00.0 
14.0-16.9... 1-28.9 7 | 11.7 6 | 10.0 
17.0-19.9...]| 26] 43.3| 24] 40.0] 22 36.7 
20.0-22.9... 8 | 13.44 9 | 15.0} 10 | 16.6 
23.0oorolder.| 18 | 30.0} 19 | 31.7} 22 | 36.7 


generally much higher in rural areas than 
in cities." Rural areas would offer a farm 
youth the same opportunities for robbery 
as for any other crime. 

Such terms as forgery, larceny, and auto 
theft, however, do not accurately describe 
the same behavior when applied to rural 
offenders, as compared with city offenders, 
for the stories of their crimes reveal that 
the techniques were much simpler than one 
might expect. The type of forgery in which 
they engaged is not to be confused with the 
work of professionals who utilize a variety 
of complex techniques. Forgery among farm 
boys simply represents, in most cases, the 


‘©Louis Wirth and Marshall Clinard, ‘Public 
Safety,” in Urban Government, Vol. I of the Supple- 
mentary Report of the Urbanism Committee to the 
National Resources Committee (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1939), 266. 
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use of a fictitious name or the name, but not 
an imitation of the signature, of a relative 
or employer. Checks were not raised, nor 
were elaborate techniques used in passing 
them, such as studied attempts to locate 
and successfully pass a check on a person of 
means. Forgery is particularly adapted to 
rural life where farm offenders cash many 
checks on their trips to town. One might, 
in fact, contend that, since many of these 
so-called forgeries were of a most casual 
nature, almost accidental in some instances, 
a significant number of the offenders were 
not by any means criminal types. One might 
further suggest that if there were not pres- 
ent the mobility required for check writing 
or an industrial monetary economy that 
necessitates such transactions, almost half 
the rural offenders would not have become 
involved in trouble. 


I didn’t have any special way in forging 
checks, but figured it was easy and quick money 
and could possibly pay the checks off before 
getting arrested for it. 

It was in June, and I had a big debt to pay, 
and I was sick in bed and could not work. The 
folks did not know of my debt, so they helped 
me on my hospital bill and doctor bill, but it was 
either pay in or lose my car. And it was a new 
coupe and had a lot of money in it, so you can 
imagine how one would feel over his car. Dad 
had a check come in from someone [for a car- 
load of hogs] that owed him $350.00 and they 
paid him, and he put it in the bank that did 
business with me. [He wrote his own checks.] 
So one day I went uptown and wrote one out 
on him and paid a payment on the car. So they 
picked me up. 


Similarly, auto stealing did not involve 
knowledge of any of the techniques com- 
monly associated with this type of activity, 
such as the selection of a special type of car, 
intimate acquaintance with car locks, 
“fences,” or car-stripping. Cars were not 
stolen for money but for personal use, since 
in the country the status afforded by a car 
is considerable, and the techniques con- 
sisted simply of driving away. Even the 
selection of a particular car was more or 


less fortuitous, as the following story il- 
lustrates."' 


The crime I done was a few miles from home. 
Perhaps I would of done it anywhere, as I had 
to be at a certain place at a certain time. I 
wanted to go to a dance, and my folks would 
not give me any money, so I really didn’t care 
what I done. I had a car, but it was getting 
fixed and I didn’t have the money to pay for 
it, so 1 stole my neighbor’s car, just to show 
my folks I was not scared. I told them I was 
going to do it, but they didn’t think I would. 
I have never thought about any crime as far as 
that goes. Like breaking into a place is way out 
of my line. I always was honest. My father is 
one of the best citizens. I consider him one of 
the best in that county. The boys I went with 
never stole anything. I never had any experience 
stealing cars. Guess it don’t take any practice. 
When a boy I would use dad’s car without ask- 
ing him, but he didn’t care. Sometimes he 
didn’t like it very well, but he always got over 
it somehow. 


A third reason why farm offenders are 
not criminal types is that crime was not 
their means of livelihood. Criminal be- 
havior was often of a fortuitous nature, em- 
barked upon at a particular moment, as, for 
instance, for a thrill, when intoxicated, or 
when short of funds for certain immediate 
monetary desires. The offenses were not 
persistent but merely supplemented their 
regular activity. Moreover, it was interest- 
ing to note the almost complete absence of 
criminal argot in their life-histories. One 
can assume, because of the general pattern 
revealed in the life-histories, that even in 
these cases the limited universe of discourse 
had been largely acquired by prison experi- 
ence. Reformatory records disclosed that 
only one farm offender had used an alias. 
The life-histories showed practically no 
evidence of association with prostitutes, 
racketeers, or fences. 

Finally, and most important of all, these 
facts were borne out by the fact that farm 
offenders, as compared with those from the 
city, do not regard their actions as real 


't This offender came from a respectable family, 
had no previous record or partner in the crime; he 
did drink a lot and was quite mobile. 
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crimes and do not conceive of themselves as 
criminals. They do not display organized 
hostility to the police or society, nor do they 
display any conception that their acts can 
be formulated into any consistent criminal 
life-organization. They do not identify 
themselves with crime;” rather they con- 
sider themselves as “reckless” and unat- 
tached to traditional ways. It is doubtful 
whether such behavior can actually be re- 
ferred to sociologically under the general 
conception of criminality." 


I knew nothing about any type of crime 
until I came in here, that is, I knew nothing 
about how much time any kind of crime called 
for. Maybe if I had of known I would of done 
something that called for less time. I heard 
the L- police were wanting me. I went to the 
police station there, walked in, told them who 
I was. They acted like they were afraid of me 
the way they got out their handcuffs and locked 
me up and I was taken to C—— that night 
where I was sentenced."4 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most important conclusion that has 
resulted from the study of both statistical 
data and life-histories is that rural offenders 
do not regard themselves as criminals or 
their actions as crimes. What we have as a 
typical process in the lives of farm offenders 
is, generally, a moral family background 


12 An inmate-leader at the reformatory stated 
that “there is a noticeable difference between boys 
from the city and boys that come from the farms in 
this institution. The main noticeable difference is 
their reaction to moral and sexual talks while here. 
The other difference is in their outlook on life when 
they are released. The biggest share of the boys 
from cities are planning and talking of different 
types and kinds of rackets that they can get into 
and also comparing notes on different ‘fences’ in 
different localities. The farm boy as a rule had just 
made a slip and intends to go back to the farm.” 


"3 Crime in general, or even a specific crime, may 
mean entirely different systems of behavior in the 
total life-experience of a farm or city offender. It 
is necessary to view the entire social act in order 
to explain a criminal action. 


4 This farm boy had no previous criminal record, 
did not conceive of himself as a criminal, and ap- 
peared at no time to have had any contact with 
delinquents. 
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and a rather traditional upbringing, with 
any delinquency largely restricted to pranks. 
In occasional cases there has been some 
participation in petty thefts, but, generally, 
the connection of these actions to later ac- 
tions does not appear clear. At the age of 
approximately seventeen to twenty-five, an 
increased desire to participate in the wider 
world outside the local community results 
in local and more distant mobility, which, 
together with nonparticipation in commu- 
nity organizations, emancipate the indi- 
vidual from many home ties and offer him 
contacts of an impersonal nature. He con- 
siders himself a mobile person. The posses- 
sion of things becomes more important than 
the opinion of others. Status becomes meas- 
ured in terms of urban standards. 

At this stage of his life-career he con- 
ceives of himself, and is regarded by others, 
as reckless and irresponsible. He does not 
typically associate with delinquent gangs 
or criminals but rather with those who are 
like himself. Gradually his life becomes more 
aimless, until finally an occasion or oc- 
casions are present wherein an act is com- 
mitted which is labeled by society as a 
crime. This act may be committed in the 
impersonal milieu of a community other 
than his own. To the rural offender this act 
does not make him a criminal, for it only 
fits fortuitously into his life-scheme. He 
writes a false check, a very simple action, 
while he is intoxicated or simply because 
he needs money at a dance. He borrows an 
auto of a neighbor when deprived of the 
family car. He happens by chance upon 
some boys from town who are setting out to 
pilfer a store and goes along with them. 
These actions are crimes, not because of the 
offender’s judgment of them, but rather in 
the light of the legal reaction. The farm 
offender has developed some of the attitudes 
of an urban personality,'® but he is not a 
criminal social type. 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 


*sSee Marshall B. Clinard, “The Process of 
Urbanization and Criminal Behavior,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLVIII, No. 2 (September, 
1942), 202-13. 
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MAX WEBER’S POSTULATE OF “FREEDOM” FROM 
VALUE JUDGMENTS 


FRED H. BLUM 


ABSTRACT 


Max Weber considered that modern science was seeking to free itself from value judgments. Although so- 
cial science could demonstrate the means to be used to attain given ends, nothing in social science could tell 
which ends should be chosen. This must be an individual judgment. A social science free from value judg- 
ments does not eliminate the problem of values; it merely makes them a part of scientific consideration. 
Weber’s postulate of “freedom from value judgments” is not to be identified with mere relativism in the field 
of values. Weber points out that, where human affairs are concerned, there can never be an objectivity in the 


sense of neutrality—even for a scientist. 


I 


According to Max Weber, modern sci- 
ence is seeking to free itself from value 
judgments. Science which does not know 
ideals and which leaves the choice of ideals 
up to the individual, science which claims 
freedom from value judgments, is a modern 
phenomenon; it is the product of the “‘proc- 
ess of rationalization.” 

This process characterizes the whole 
evolution of society since the “decay of the 
primitive outlook on the world.’" Ration- 
alization means dissolution of all gemein- 
schaftlichen structures. Gesellschaft (‘“‘heter- 
ogeneous society’’), in contrast to Gemein- 
schaft (“homogeneous community”’), is char- 
acterized by a rational adjustment of in- 
terests. The essence of the process of ra- 
tionalization is the compartmentalization 
of all spheres of life, the secularization of 
society, with its counterpart the “‘dissocia- 
tion of the human soul,”’ and, last but not 
least, the “disenchantment of the world.’ 
The outcome of the process is a “rational, 
subjective culture,” that is, a cultural pat- 
tern in which the spheres of life are split: 
religious life, business life, family life, com- 
munity life—all separated and having con- 
flicting values. These values are not given 
by authority but have to be chosen by the 
individual himself. 


1 Cf. Marianne Weber, Max Weber: Ein Lebens- 
bild (Tiibingen, 1926), p. 349: “For him the recogni- 
tion of the special character of occidental rational- 
ism and the role it played was one of his most im- 
portant discoveries.” 


2Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdise sur Wissen- 
schaftslehre (Titbingen, 1922), p. 535. 
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The function of science in such a rational 
culture is entirely different from the func- 
tion of science in a society whose structure 
is hierarchic and in which a harmonious set 
of values prevails. As Hans Freyer said: 

The Socratic-Platonic, the medieval €hris- 
tian, and the Protestant Puritan ideologies had 
a different meaning, another logical structure; 
they were ways to the true being, to virtue, to 
nature, to God. The function of modern science, 
however, is to implement a rational culture.3 


In order to examine this point, let us in- 
quire somewhat more closely into what, 
according to Weber, social science can and 
cannot do. He attributed to scientific in- 
vestigations the following functions: 


1. To find out what means are, or are not, ap- 
propriate to a given end. 

2. To criticize the end, on the basis of the actual 
historical situation, as “practically meaning- 
ful’ or as being senseless. 

3. ‘To determine the by-products which the ap- 
plication of the necessary means would have 
(because of the all-embracing interdepend- 
ence of events) in the eventual achievement 
of the intended aim. The question may be 
posed as follows: What price, in form of 
probable violation of other values, has to be 
paid for the achievement of the intended 
aim? 

4. To throw light on the importance of the aim. 
Social science can explain and illumine the 
ideas for which people fight or for which they 
believe in fighting. 

5. To examine the internal consistency of 
ideals. This amounts to “becoming aware 
3 Sosiologie als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft (Leip- 

zig, 1930), p. 208. See also K. Loewith, “Max Weber 

und Karl Marx,” Archiv fiir Sosialwissenschaft und 

Sosial politik, 1932, pp. 53-99. 
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[Selbstbesinnung| of the ultimate axioms of 
action, of the ultimate values.’’4 


But social science cannot determine ends. 


Man has to choose in the light of his own 
conscience and his personal outlook among the 
values at stake. Science can make him realize 
that all action as well as all inaction, means 
taking a stand for certain values and, therefore, 
against other values.’ 


It is evident that a science thus con- 
ceived can implement only an action which 
is rational, in the sense of deliberately pur- 
suing an end. Social science, then, has a 
double function: It makes people conscious 
of ultimate values without imposing them. 
It makes them, furthermore, aware of the 
means which have to be used in order to 
attain a given end. Not only do means have 
to be consciously adapted to the ends pur- 
sued, but the end itself has to be adjusted 
to the available means. As Loewith® pointed 
out, the freedom of rationally adapting 
means to ends and so selecting one’s means 
and one’s ends is an important aspect of the 
increased possibility of choice which the 
process of rationalization creates. In this 
consists the freedom of the individual. The 
freedom of the individual is not only a nega- 
tive “freedom from” restraint, it also in- 
cludes positive “freedom of action’’—spe- 
cifically of responsible action. An action is a 
responsible action if the individual con- 
sciously adjusts means to ends and ends to 
means. 

The distinction made by Weber between 
the ethics of responsibility and the ethics of 
conviction shows why responsible action 
only can be implemented by a social science 
free from value judgments. Weber said: 


4“Die Objectivitét der Sozialwissenschaften.” 
Cf. Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdize sur Wissen- 
schaftslehre, pp. 140-50. Cf. also discussion on meet- 
ing of the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, Vienna, 1909, 
and see Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur 
Soziologie und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen, 1924), pp. 
417, 418. 


Max Weber, Gesammelie Aufsdtze sur Wissen- 
schaftslehre, p. 150. 


6 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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All activity can be subordinated to two 
basically different and contradictory ethical 
principles: ethics of conviction [Gesinnungs- 
ethik} and ethics of responsibility [Verant- 
wortungsethik|. This does not mean that ethics 
of conviction connotes lack of responsibility, 
or ethics of responsibility a lack of conviction. 
But it does mean that there is a fundamental 
contradiction between an action based on the 
ethics of conviction and an action based on the 
ethics of responsibility. Thus, a Christ who 
might act in accordance with the ethics of con- 
viction is content to do good and to leave the 
consequences of his action up to God. Man, on 
the other hand, when he acts in accordance 
with the ethics of responsibility, will hold him- 
self responsible for the foreseeable consequences 
of his own actions.’ 


Weber’s “freedom-from-value-judgment” 
postulate is meaningful only if men act ac- 
cording to the ethics of responsibility. Then 
choices as to means (and ends) have to be 
made. Secondary effects have to be taken 
into consideration. A person who acts ac- 
cording to the principle of the ethics of con- 
viction does not have to take into considera- 
tion the effects of an action or its implica- 
tions. But one who acts according to the 
ethics of responsibility has to do so because 
he feels responsible for the foreseeable con- 
sequences of his action. Responsibility and 
social science free from value judgments are 
thus intimately connected. The conflicting 
choices have to be made by the individual 
pondering over means and ends. 

Such a science, neutral as to ends, does 
not help to make the choices easier; on the 
contrary, it makes them harder by showing 
all the implications of an action. Weber 
confronted each ideal with the questions: 
“By what means is it attainable?” and 
“What has to be sacrificed in order to 
achieve it?” The dignity of man forbids 
his escape from the hard task of making 
choices. Weber said: 


7 Max Weber, Politik als Beruf (Miinchen and 
Leipzig, 1926), p. 57. Weber points out that, though 
there will be moments in the life of every great man 
when he acts according to a principle regardless of 
its effects and implications, the consistent pursuit of 
the “ethics of conviction” leads to detachment from 
this world. 
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We do not have any scientifically verifiable 
ideals. It is harder to create these ideals out of 
one’s self than to depend on spurious scientific 
verification. But, unless you take the more 
difficult path, you live in a fool’s paradise, both 
in thinking and acting. It is the stigma of our 
human dignity that the peace of our soul can- 
not be as great as the peace of one’s dreaming of 
such a Utopia.* 


Social science, thus conceived, imple- 
ments the decisions of an ethically autono- 
mous, responsibly and rationally acting in- 
dividual. It is undoubtedly true that such a 
science implements a rational culture, in so 
far as rational action is an attribute of 
“free man.” But to stop here would be to 
stop halfway. The answer to the question of 
why, according to Max Weber, science can- 
not tell us what ends we should choose will 
show that the postulate of “freedom from 
value judgement”’ has still larger implica- 
tions than those thus far considered. We- 
ber’s recognition of a fundamental irrational- 
ity in the world in which we are living is an 
indispensable and often neglected link in 
the explanation of his thought. 


II 

How does this irrationality manifest it- 
self? What is the reason for the incapacity 
of social science to set ends rationally? 
Scientific sanction of a practical attitude 
was, according to Weber, meaningless be- 
cause different values are in insoluble con- 
flict with one another. Ultimately, the val- 
ues are not simply alternatives; they are 
opposed to each other in a deadly, uncom- 
promising struggle. 

Weber’s whole analysis of social develop- 
ment, his whole “process of rationaliza- 
tion,” is oriented to an emergence of a con- 
flict of values. In his sociology of religion 
Weber describes magnificently the dissolu- 
tion of a harmonious world order and the 
unbridgeable conflict between the “strug- 
gling Gods” representing different values. 
Weber believed that this conflict is inten- 


8 Gesammelte Aufsdise sur Socialogie und Sozial- 
politik, p. 420. Cf. also the report on Lauenburg by 
Marianne Weber, op. cit., p. 612, and Albert 
Salomon, ‘“‘Max Weber’s Methodology,” Social Re- 
search, May, 1924, p. 168. 


sified by the dilemma arising from the fact 
that we are frequently obliged to use ethi- 
cally dangerous or doubtful means in order 
to achieve a good end.? Choices have, there- 
fore, to be made. A price has to be paid in 
choosing a means appropriate to a given 
end. Furthermore, the possibility, or even 
the probability, of bad secondary effects has 
to be taken into account. But social science 
cannot tell us whether the price is too high, 
because there is no unique standard of value 
by which to measure this price. It is all the 
more impossible for science to tell what de- 
cisions man must make, because the “‘actual 
effect of an action may be quite different 
from the original intentions.’”*® This world 
is “ethically irrational.’’" The highest val- 
ues determining human action cannot be 
rationally set or ethically justified. ‘No 
ethics can tell us when and to what extent 
the good purpose justifies either the danger- 
ous means or the secondary effect.’ This 
basic irrationality of the world is as impor- 
tant for an understanding of Weber’s 
thought as are the rational aspects men- 
tioned above. 

Weber’s attitude toward the process of 
rationalization—with its inherent irration- 
ality—appears in its true light when he 
repudiates any attempt to solve the conflict 
of values by setting up new ideals. Weber 
said: 


9 Wissenschaft als Beruf (Miinchen and Leipzig, 
1921), p. 546: “We know from Nietzsche that some- 
thing can be beautiful, not only though, but in so far 
as, it isnot good. Baudelaire gave expression to this in 
his Fleurs du mal.’’ See also Max Weber, Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze sur Religionssoziologie (Tiibingen, 1920), 
Vol. I: Zwischenbetrachtungen, pp. 536-73. Weber 
pointed out that the tension between means and 
ends is particularly strong in politics because power 
is the characteristic means used for political action. 
“The demon of politics lives with the God of love 
in a tension which can break out any time in an in- 
soluable conflict” (Politik als Beruf, p. 64). 

10 Cf. Max Weber, Die Protestantische Ethik und 
der Geist des Kapitalismus (Tiibingen, 1934), esp. 
pp. 195-200. 

''Cf. Max Weber, Gesammelie Aufsdtze sur 
Sosziologie und Sosialpolitik, pp. 445 and 468, and 
“Innere Lage und Aussenpolitik,’” Gesammelte 
politische Schrifien (Miinchen, 1921), p. 348. 


"2 Max Weber, Politik als Beruf, p. 58. 
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If you consider Tolstoy’s challenge, “If 
Science will not, who can answer the question: 
How should we behave, how should we orient 
our lives?” only a major prophet or a Messiah 
could answer it. If no such man exists or if he 
exists but no longer has any disciples, surely 
you cannot substitute for him thousands of 
professors, salaried and privileged minor 
prophets, to play his role in their classrooms. 
By making such a substitution, you would 
merely keep the younger generation from realiz- 
ing that the major prophet, for whom so many 
of them long, does not exist. The craving of a 
deeply religious person can never be satisfied if 
he is deceived about the fundamental fact that 
he must live in a godless, prophetless world. 
Professors masquerading as prophets only en- 
courage this deception. .... 


Those who cannot face the world may go 
back to the church if they are able to sacri- 
fice their intellect. Weber said: 


We shall not blame them if they can really 
do it. Such a surrender of the intellect to un- 
conditional religious devotion differs radically, 
on a purely ethical basis, from the intellectual 
dishonesty involved in a failure to make clear 
to oneself his own standard of values. 


He continued: 


From my standpoint, it is also superior to the 
attitude of those ex-cathedra prophets who do 
not see clearly that there is one fundamental 
rule within the classroom, that is, simple intel- 
lectual honesty. 


But, let us add immediately, ex-cathedral 
prophecy is repudiated by Weber not be- 
cause he thought that there should not be 
any prophets but because “ex-cathedral 
prophecy will merely create fanatical sects, 
never a true community.’ 

These quotations from Weber’s Science 
as a Calling show that his uncompromising 
stand for social science free from value 
judgments is not merely an implementation 
of a rational culture. Despite his insistence 
on rational action, rationality, the con- 
comitant of his objective social science free 
from value judgments, was advocated not 


™3 Max Weber, “‘Wissenschaft als Beruf,’’ Gesam- 
melite Aufsdtze zur Wissenschaftslehre, pp. 547, 
551, 552, 554- 


as an exclusive value in itself but as an im- 
perative premise of a rational culture."4 
Weber accepts the process of rationalization 
in so far as it liberates the individual from 
the fetters of a traditional pattern of values. 
This process, however, not only liberated 
the individual from the bonds of a definite 
set of values; but, by disintegrating the 
ideological solidarity of compact communi- 
ties, by dividing up the spheres of life, and 
by specializing work, this process also 
created the need for a new unification, a new 
integration on a wider scale, namely, the 
tremendous organization and bureaucrati- 
zation of social life. The ultimate outcome 
of the process of rationalization is an irra- 
tionality, because Weber measures the re- 
sult of the process of rationalization with 
his supreme yardstick—the spiritual free- 
dom of the individual. The process of ra- 
tionalization bears a contradiction within 
itself. The same process which makes the 
individual potentially free endangers his 
freedom. This process cannot be reversed. 
But it should be counteracted.'S The prob- 
lem thus explicitly posed by Weber was: 
‘How is it at all possible to save any vestige 
of individual freedom of action in view of 
the overwhelming tendency toward organ- 
ization and 


"4 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibingen, 1921), 
p. 21, quoted by Hans Freyer, op. cit., p. 231. 
“Gesellschaft und Gemeinschaft,” in F. Toennies’ 
sense (see Ferdinand Toennies, Gesellschaft und 
Gemeinschaft [Berlin, 1922]). Cf. Max Weber, 
Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Soziologie und Sozial politik, 
PP. 442, 453- 


*s Discussion of meeting of the Verein fiir Sozial- 
politik (Vienna, 1909) in Max Weber, Gesammelie 
Aufsitze sur Soziologie und Sozialpolitik, p. 414, and 
“Wahlrecht und Demokratie in Deutschland,” 
Gesammelte politische Schriften (December, 1917), 
p. 318. 


16 “Wissenschaft als Beruf,’’ Gesammelte A ufsitze 
zur Wissenschaftslehre, p. 550. Weber said: “Re- 
demption from the rationalism and the intellectual- 
ism of science is the basic presupposition of a life in a 
community with God: this or something essentially 
the same is the leitmotiv of our religious youth or of 
their striving for religious experience. This is true 
not only for religious experience, but for any 
spiritual experience at all. It is lifted into the realms 
of the conscious and examined under a magnifying 
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Because this process itself cannot be 
reversed, Weber limited his endeavors to 
the preservation of ethically free and self- 
responsible individuals within the inevitably 
“rationalized” order. The preservation of 
these separated spheres of life, not a new 
“bureaucratic” integration, was, for Weber, 
the only way of solving the problem. 

“Acting with resignation’ (entsagungs- 
volle Tat) is the formula which explains his 
attitude.'? We find it not only explicitly in 
his sociology of religion and other writings 
but also implicit in the conceptual structure 
of Weber’s analysis of the process of ration- 
alization. The relationship between the con- 
cept of rationality and its counterpart of 
irrationality is no fully dialectic one, but 
the (irrational) tendencies toward bureauc- 
ratization are an outgrowth of the (rational) 
separation of the spheres of life which liber- 
ated the individual from magic bonds. There 
is, therefore, no true synthesis by which the 
atomistic freedom (the thesis) and the bu- 
reaucratic fetters (the antithesis) could be 
overcome: the freedom of the individual is 
continuously endangered, its preservation 
is a never ending struggle. Rationalization 
bears irrationality in itself, which may not 
be transcended by a synthesis; it may mere- 
ly be counteracted. 

According to this analysis, there would 
be development in society but no final con- 
summation. As Loewith said: ‘‘The disillu- 
sioned analysis of empirical reality relegated 
the belief of progress to the realm of tran- 
scendental value judgments.’’** Weber’s 
science free from value judgments is the ex- 
pression of a disenchanted world void of any 


glass. For this is practically the outcome of the mod- 
ern intellectual who is a romantic of the irrational” 
(ibid., p. 540). 


17 Max Weber, Gesammelie Aufsdize sur Religions- 
soziologie, p. 203. For Weber, who designated him- 
self as a bourgeois (cf. “Der Nationalstaat und die 
Volkswirtschaft,”” Gesammelte politische Schriften, 
p. 26), the “ascetic foundation of the bourgeois style 
of life was that action and renunciation fatally con- 
dition each other.” 


8 Op. cit., p. 76. 


meaning in itself.*? The individual is thus 
“thrown back upon himself, forced to choose 
his own values and to set his own goal.” 
Weber repudiated the belief in an objective 
development which would give the disen- 
chanted (religios entleerte) world a worldly, 
yet nevertheless objective, meaning.”° In an 
earlier analysis Weber talked about the 
“eternal struggle of man” and answered the 
dreams of happiness and peace with the 
words: “‘All hope abandon. .... Progress, 
then—Weber said “so-called progress”— 
means nothing but an eternal striving, “a 
struggling in the backwash of destiny with 
enthusiasm and resignation.’’” In this cul- 
minates Weber’s social philosophy: an 
eternal struggle without end and therefore 
without objectively given meaning. A social 
science free from value judgments is part 
and parcel of such a struggle. It does not 
make decisions easier, but it helps the strug- 
gling individual by making him conscious of 
the ultimate values involved. A social sci- 
ence free from value judgments does not 
eliminate the problem of values; on the con- 
trary, it brings them into the spotlight “by 
elevating decisions from the dank and gross 
level of mere existence to the plane where 
Jacob wrestles with the angel.’’ 


Cf. Karl Jasper, Gedenkrede fiir Max Weber 
(Tiibingen, 1921), p. 14. Weber acknowledged that 
he did not know “the ultimate meaning of life.” 


2° Cf. Loewith, op. cit., pp. 94, 95. This is one of 
the reasons for Weber’s repudiation of Marxism. 


21 Lascati ogni speranza. See Max Weber, “Der 
Nationalstaat und die Volkswirtschaft,” Gesammelte 
politische Schriften, pp. 18, 19. Cf. also ““Parlament 
und Regierung im neugeordneten Deutschland: 
Beamtenherrschaft und politisches Fiihrertum,” 
ibid., p. 140. 


22 When Weber was asked once what meaning 
his science had for him, he answered: “I want to see 
how much I can stand.”” Marianne Weber comments 
on this: ‘What did he mean by that? Perhaps that 
he considered it to be his task to bear the antinomi- 
anism of life, to strengthen to the utmost his capac- 
ity for not having illusions, and to preserve, instead 
of this, his ideals and his devotion to them. These 
ideas are behind the empirical research and its con- 
cepts” (op. cit., p. 690). 


23 Salomon, op. cit., p. 168. 
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Weber’s theory of social science “‘free’’ 
from value judgments arose in a particular 
social situation. His first interest in the so- 
cial role of the scientist was part and parcel 
of his repudiation of Bismarck’s political 
methods. He strongly disapproved of the 
chancellor’s failure to tolerate any real op- 
position leader in a responsible position; he 
also criticized the attempt to destroy inde- 
pendent thinking in general.?4 Weber criti- 
cized Treitschke, who tried to influence the 
university students in Bismarck’s favor by 
making value judgments from the profes- 
sorial chair.2> Weber opposed the Prussian 
bureaucracy; and he criticized, in particu- 
lar, the attempts made by William II to in- 
fluence academic nominations.*® Further- 
more, he opposed fiercely the attempts made 
to win the scientists’ support for measures 
taken by the state.?7 

Briefly, he repudiated uncompromisingly 
the principle of “leadership.” To those 
young people who, insecure in the midst of 
ever shifting values, were looking for a lead- 
er, Weber answered: “Become that which 
you are.’”* The individual, free but spiritu- 


24 Cf. Marianne Weber, op. cit., p. 126. Weber’s 
comment on Bismarck’s dismissal by William II is 
significant: ‘‘What is good in the situation is not 
merely that one Caesar followed the other but that 
the two are in conflict. Thus the individual has to 
make his own judgment of the situation” (ibid., 
p. 130). 


25 Jbid., pp. 127, 128. This is the reason why 
Weber was opposed to the Kulturkampf and to the 
Prussian language policy toward the Poles. ~ 


26 Cf. Max Weber, Gesammelte politische Schriften, 
esp. “‘Parlament und Regierung im neugeordneten 
Deutschland,”’ pp. 154, 185. 


27 Marianne Weber, op. cit., p. 330. Cf. also Max 
Weber, Gesammelie Aufsitze zur Sosiologie und 
Sozialpolitik, p. 407. Weber pointed out that the 
Prussian Statistical Office does not publish any 
figures which might provide a basis for an attack 
against the government. 


28 ““Werde der Du bist.’’ How intimately Weber’s 
postulate of freedom from value judgments is con- 
nected with his attitude toward social and cultural 
problems can be seen in his criticism of Roscher’s 
methodology. Weber interpreted Roscher’s scientific 
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ally insecure in the midst of a revaluation 
of all values, is asked to find his own way 
without authoritarian leadership and to 
bestow meaning of his own on a disen- 
chanted world. The setting of one’s own 
ideals means repudiating the claims of the 
rising bureaucracy, or a dawning new order, 
if not of any order at all. By showing all the 
implications and interrelationships of means 
and ends, but without telling which of the 
conflicting ends to choose, “which of the 
struggling Gods to serve,” science imple- 
ments responsible decisions by the individu- 
al in all spheres of action. 

Max Weber was, indeed, the last to se- 
clude science in an ivory tower. His science 
“free” from value judgments has a definite 
function in a specific social situation. It was 
the Bismarckian attempt to use the social 
scientist for his own purposes that gave 
rise to Weber’s fight for a social science 
“free” from value judgments. It was the 
replacement of the magic-transcendental 
hierarchy of primitive eras and of the Mid- 
dle Ages by a secularized bureaucracy— 
which he thoroughly hated—that made 
him insist upon “separated” spheres of life 
which do not unduly limit the freedom of 
choice of the individual. 

The foregoing analysis enables us to re- 
fute some of the major misinterpretations 
of Weber’s postulate of “freedom from value 
judgments.” It is not to be identified with 
mere relativism in the realm of values. There 
are, indeed, “‘absolute’”’ values in Weber’s 
thought: the belief in the value of science 
itself, the belief in the ethically autonomous, 
responsibly choosing, free human being. Be- 
hind Weber’s social thought is not mere rel- 
ativism but a disbelief in a harmonious 
Thomist-Aristotelian world order and an 
acceptance of neo-Kantian skepticism as to 
the ability of any given form of social organ- 


method in terms of the latter’s ideas-em society and 
the individual. Then he criticizes Roscher because 
his methodological postulates do not imply the ideal 
of ‘“‘Werde der Du bist.”’ Cf. “Roscher’s historische 
Methode,”’ Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Wissenschafts- 
lehre, p. 38. 
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ization to realize fully the freedom and 
dignity of the indiv¥dual.” 

Weber’s objectivity is still further re- 
mote from positivism. It cannot be suffi- 
ciently emphasized that Weber never be- 
lieved that social science could be entirely 
divorced from value judgments. He further- 
more pointed out that it is an illusion to be- 
lieve that we can abstain from giving a 
judgment of value or that we can find a 
standard of value in the subject matter it- 
self.3° Only those who advocate the actual 
interests of a certain ruling or ruled class, 
Weber said, are able to find a standard of 
value in the subject matter itself. Weber’s 
insistence on freedom from value judgments 
is different from the modern positivistic in- 
sistence that contingence on value judg- 
ments destroys the scientific status of social 
theory. 

Our analysis of Weber’s position on sci- 
ence and society allows us, furthermore, to 
draw two conclusions of general importance. 
We have seen that the seclusion in an ivory 
tower of insignificance is an attitude which 
has nothing to do with objectivity in We- 
ber’s sense. Social science is, therefore, not 
remote from life because the scientist at- 
tempts to be objective. The remoteness of 
social science from reality results rather 
from the insignificance of the problems with 
which the social scientists choose to deal. 
Whether or not a particular problem is sig 
nificant depends ultimately upon a value 
judgment, not upon the objectivity of the 
scientist. The relation of Weber’s postulate 
of freedom from value judgments to the so- 
cial philosophy underlying it has shown, 
moreover, that objectivity in social science 
is much more than a problem of the techni- 
calities of scientific method. Indeed, the 
highest values are at stake. Where human 

22 Erik Wolf, ““Max Weber’s ethischer Kritizis- 
mus und das Problem der Metaphysik,” Logos, 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie der Kultur, 
1930, PP- 359~75- 

3° Cf. “Der Nationalstaat und die Volkswirt- 
schaft,” Gesammelte politische Schriften, pp. 21, 22. 
Cf. also Gesammelte Aufsitse sur Soziologie und 
Sosialpolitik (discussion of meeting at Vienna, 1909), 
p. 419. 


affairs are concerned, there can never be an 
objectivity in the sense of neutrality—even 
for a scientist. Science always performs a 
social function. 

We may disagree with the role which 
Weber attributed to science. We may also 
have different ideas about the central prob- 
lems to be solved in our time. It is, further- 
more, true that Weber’s identification of 
socialism and socialist planning with bu- 
reaucracy needs qualification in the light of 
modern developments. But his ‘“‘objective”’ 
social science has meaning apart from the 
peculiar social situation which gave rise to 
his postulate of “freedom” from value 
judgments and apart from the specific so- 
cial organization which his theory explicitly 
or implicitly implemented. Because objec- 
tivity in Max Weber’s sense is an aim, an 
ideal to strive for, it is an expression of the 
“eternal struggle of men.” In this struggle 
science is the searchlight in the hands of 
men. Without such a light we are bound to 
go astray because we cannot see the differ- 
ent ways open to us. With the searchlight 
illuminating the intricacies of life in its in- 
dividual and social aspects, a new vista is 
opened up—the vista of a world of choices 
to be made, responsibilities to be shouldered, 
evils to be accepted. To face such-a world 
requires courage and strength, “strength 
for those who are able to face reality” —an 
attitude which does not give consolation.* 
The cool rationality with which the irra- 
tionalities of life are examined may be as 
unbearable to the weak as is the beam of the 
searchlight to the unprotected eye. But to 
those who have the strength to stand a 
“disillusioned and disenchanted”’ world and 
still preserve their ideals by struggling for 
them, Weber’s science ‘‘free” from value 
judgment will be a valuable and lasting 
guide that will lead them to “become what 
they are” and will illumine their independ- 
ent judgment. As such, it is a lasting attri- 
bute of any scientific endeavor undertaken 
by free men in a free society. 
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31 Cf. Marianne Weber, of. cit., p. 675. 
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THE IDEALIZATION OF THE ABSENT 


W. EDGAR GREGORY’ 


ABSTRACT 


The man in the Armed Forces tends to idealize the things he has left behind him in civilian life. In re- 
turning to such a scheme of life, however, he is apt to idealize certain aspects of his life as a soldier or sailor. 
The idealization of the absent aids one in setting up a standard of the optimum of life-conditions. 


Those of us who have dealt with men in 
the Armed Forces on overseas assignments 
have been constantly amazed at the power 
of the average man to idealize the home 
town and his home folks. No matter where 
he is—even in Hawaii, “‘the Paradise of the 
Pacific’”’—he has considered his being there 
nothing but an imposition. Podunk is 
heaven, compared to “the pineapple is- 
land.” 

In considering this phenomenon I asked 
myself if I had ever been in the same situa- 
tion. I found that when I first went away to 
college I was inclined to idealize my home 
town. It was neat and clean and one of the 
best-mannered places imaginable. I saw its 
virtues and compared them with the vices 
of the college town. It took several trips 
home for me to realize that it wasn’t all that 
I thought it to be. I discovered that, actual- 
ly, it was quite dingy and poverty-stricken 
and that there was much vice in the town, of 
which I had never been aware as a resident. 
In fact, it drew much of the dregs from the 
city where my college was located. On my 
trips home I was comparing the disadvan- 
tages of the home town to the advantages of 
the college town. 

Then I asked myself if the war situation 
had inclined me to idealize my own home. 
To my surprise, I found that I had been 
thinking of my wife and my home in very 
idealistic terms. Our troubles had virtually 
disappeared from my mind. I had almost 
forgotten the little frictions we had had in 
seeking to adjust our habit patterns to each 
other. I was comparing the loneliness of my 
army life to the joys of married life. Yet, 
when I again joined my wife, I found myself 


? Chaplain, United States Army. 


remembering the advantages of army life, 
where I did as I pleased when I was off duty 
and did not have to consider someone else’s 
needs. 

Careful observation of soldiers led to the 
following conclusions: 

1. No matter where the servicemen are, 
they complain of the lack of that which they 
had enjoyed before. 


“Gee, what I wouldn’t give for a banana 
split.” 

“Sure wish I could set down to a glass of cold 
beer at Tony’s again.” 

“What I wouldn’t give to have some of 
Mom’s fried chicken again.” 

“Oh, to be able to stay in bed and sleep on 
Sunday morning.” 

“T’d sure like to be able to tell that lieutenant 
off, just like I did my boss on my last job.” 

“Gosh, how I'd like to see a white woman 
again.” 

“‘Wouldn’t it be swell to be able to wear any 
old thing one pleased?” 

“T’d sure like to take Mabel or Pearl out to 
a show tonight, but here all I have is G.I. 
movies and maybe some yellow skirt to go out 
with—or even nothing better than something 
pretty dark.” 

“Oh, for a nice New England snowstorm in- 
stead of this African sand.” 

“T’ll sure be glad when I don’t have to look 
at water any more. Those Dakota prairies’ll 
look pretty good.” 

“To have my own room again and not have 
to look at two hundred other bunks!” 

“Sure wish I could taste a coke again. It’s 
been two years since I even saw one.” 


The reactions are endless, yet monoto- 
nously the same. If one enjoyed something 
before which he does not have now, it looms 
very large in his mind. To be sure, there are 
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many rude awakenings—as of the sailor who 
finds that his “devoted” wife has a venereal 
disease, or of the soldier whose fiancée 
suddenly ups and marries another man, 
taking his life’s savings with her; but, on 
the whole, things absent are rosy indeed. 

2. Conversely, one seldom notes the par- 
ticular advantages of his present location. 
The soldier in Hawaii thinks little of the 
abundant pineapple, avocados, papayas, 
etc., or of its delightful climate. The Mis- 
sissippian assigned to mountain troops in 
Colorado has no eye for the grandeur of the 
Rockies. He thinks only of what he lacks. 

But, as circumstances change, he looks 
back on these scenes with a different eye. 
The soldier who has known Hawaii or the 
Philippines longs again—years afterward— 
for the pleasures he found only there. Once 
released from the Army and faced with the 
necessity of planning his own life, he looks 
with nostalgia on the regular paydays, the 
lack of responsibility, the freedom and 
anonymity that was his. Saddled with the 
responsibility of a wife and family, he thinks 
with longing of his carefree days when he 
“loved them and left them.” 

The sociologist always looks more deeply 
than surface manifestations. Confronted 
with such phenomena as the above, he asks: 


“What do they accomplish?” “How do they 
affect the patterns of society?” 

The answer is logical and relatively sim- 
ple. The idealization of the absent serves 
one significant purpose. It keeps before the 
individual the optimum of life-conditions. 
He has before his mind’s eye at all times 
the best he has known anywhere at any 
time. Once having known and enjoyed some 
good, the human being is reluctant to do 
without it. To be sure, some of these 
“goods” he has known and enjoyed are 
mutually contradictory and cannot exist 
side by side. In so far, however, as they are 
compatible, he is encouraged to strive to 
realize them. The idealization of the absent, 
therefore, is simply the holding-in-mind of 
the best one has known. There is no need to 
think of current good. One already has that. 
He desires that which he has had but no 
longer enjoys. 

This process has, in the long run, a 
definite social value in that it lends support 
to all activities seeking to bring to man 
those things which he enjoys under the 
most varied circumstances—to bring them 
together, as far as possible, in one environ- 
ment—or at least in a series of accessible 
environments. 
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HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY 


CONFERRED IN 1943 


According to reports received by the Journal from institutions offering graduate 
instruction, 35 doctoral degrees and 78 Masters’ degrees in sociology were conferred 
in the calendar year 1943 by 43 institutions in the United States. Because of lack of 
space, degrees, dissertations, and theses in the field of social work are not included. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


[The attention of the readers of the American 
Journal of Sociology is called to the following 
letter received from Dr. Hsiao-tung Fei of Yiin- 
nan University, China, describing the serious 
need in China of books in the field of the social 
sciences. You are cordially invited to contribute 
social-science books for use in China. The De- 
partment of Sociology of the University of Chi- 
cago will act as the custodian of the books which 
are collected and which will be sent to China. 

Kindly send any books that you may wish 
to give to Dr. William F. Ogburn, Department 
of Sociology, the University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois—Herspert Biumer, Editor.] 


To THE Epirors OF THE American Journal of 
Sociology: 


I am taking the liberty of calling to your at- 
tention the urgent need of Chinese academic in- 
stitutions for books in the social sciences. It is 
not necessary for me to describe at length how 
great is the need. Those universities and re- 
search institutions which moved from the oc- 
cupied area into the interior have mostly lost 
their libraries during the great flight in the early 
part of the war. Bombing of academic centers— 
one of the most deplorable crimes of our enemy 
—has further reduced the rather meager collec- 
tions. Since the complete blockade of land com- 
munication, China has become isolated, particu- 
larly in intellectual exchange with our Allied 
nations. Further, the inflation in China has 
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crippled the financial ability of the Chinese aca- 
demic institutions to purchase foreign books 
even when transportation is open in the future. 
In view of the increasing linkage of the postwar 
world and the importance of mutual under- 
standing of the East and the West, re-establish- 
ment of libraries in Chinese intellectual centers 
is an urgent measure. And this should be done 
in many ways, both by government and by 
private channels. I am asking your help in mak- 
ing contributions to this task. 

I would like to suggest if you think it is pos- 
sible, to make an appeal in your Journal to the 
sociologists in this country to contribute any 
spare books on the social sciences, not neces- 
sarily recent publications, to a center in this 
country, which will take the responsibility of 
keeping them and sending them to China later. 
I am glad that the Department of Sociology of 
the University of Chicago has kindly assumed 
the responsibility of receiving and storing the 
books for this purpose. I will arrange for the 
transportation of the books as soon as possible. 
The books will be first sent to National Yiinnan 
University, Kunming, China, and then distrib- 
uted to departments of sociology in other uni- 
versities. 

HSIAO-TUNG FEI 


Visiting professor to America 
upon Invitation of the 
Department of State 


a 
f 
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University of Chicago—The Summer 
Institute of the Society for Social Research 
will be held Friday and Saturday, August 
4 and 5. Topics for Friday’s session include: 
“Race Relations,” ‘Sociology of Knowl- 
edge,” ‘Character Patterns of Primitive and 
Modern Peoples,” “Methodology of Public 
Opinion Polls,”’ ‘‘Social Science in the Post- 
war World.” 

On Saturday the sessions will be on 
“Studies of Japanese-Americans,” ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Status, Juvenile Delinquency, and 
Crime,” ‘Planning for the Postwar Period,” 
and ‘Problems of Servicemen during and 
after the War.” 

The Fourth Annual Conference for 
Teachers of the Social Sciences in High 
Schools and Junior Colleges will be held at 
the University of Chicago between July 5 
and 7, 1944. The general theme of the con- 
ference is ‘‘Problems in the Social Sciences 
in War and Peace.” Copies of the printed 
program may be obtained by writing to Pro- 
fessor Earl S. Johnson, % the Summer 
Quarter Office, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


Columbia University—Dr. Robert S. 
Lynd will teach this summer at Cornell 
University in the joint Russian civilization 
course. His topic will be ‘‘Soviet Social In- 
stitutions.” 


Fisk University.—The first Institute of 
Race Relations of the Race Relations Divi- 
sion of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion is being held at the Fisk Institute of 
Social Sciences, July 3-21. 

The purpose of the institute is to provide 
an intensive and practical course of study 
of the problems and methods of dealing with 
racial situations made acute by the war. The 
institute is open to experienced persons in 
various fields—educators, social and reli- 
gious workers, labor and civic-group leaders, 


NEWS AND NOTES 


members and staff workers of interracial 
committees, employers, journalists, ad- 
vanced students, and certain lay persons. 

The course of study includes ‘Race and 
Racial Theories,” ‘‘Racial Aspects of Social 
Problems,” ‘Methods, Techniques, and 
Community Planning,” “The Role of Per- 
sonal Religion in Human Relations.” 

For further information address the Di- 
rector, Institute of Social Sciences, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


University of Hawatit.—Dr. John Rade- 
maker has accepted a position on the staff 
of the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology. Dr. Rademaker has been communi- 
ty analyst at the Granada Relocation Cen- 
ter of the W.R.A. during the past year. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The appoint- 
ment of 37 Julius Rosenwald Fellows for 
1944 was announced recently by Edwin R. 
Embree, president of the Fund. The Fel- 
lows include 22 Negroes and 15 white south- 
erners, selected for their creative talent or 
distinguished scholarship. The fellowships 
this year average $1,700. In addition, schol- 
arships of $500 plus tuition were awarded to 
18 outstanding graduating Seniors of se- 
lected Negro and white southern colleges 
to enable them to begin graduate study. 

The Fellows appointed in sociology are: 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, head of the department 
of sociology at Howard University and noted 
authority on the Negro family, in Brazil and 
the Caribbean as well as in the United States. 
He will continue his studies of the Negro 
family in the United States during the period 
of his grant. 


ADELAIDE CROMWELL HILL1, instructor in so- 
ciology, Hunter College; executive secre- 
tary, Urban League, Englewood, New Jer- 
sey : for graduate work in sociology at Colum- 
bia University. 
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MozeE.t C. HILt1, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, Langston University, Langston, Okla- 
homa: for graduate studies in sociology at 
the University of Chicago. Reappointment. 


ANNA GREENE SMITH, teaching fellow, depart- 
ment of sociology, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina: to do 
research on southern leadership and to pur- 
sue graduate study at the University of 
North Carolina. 


OLIVE ELIZABETH WESTBROOKE, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas: for graduate work in sociology at 
the University of Chicago. 


University of Michigan.—Robert C. An- 
gell, Richard C. Fuller, William M. Fuson, 
and Theodore M. Newcomb are on leave. 
Professor Newcomb will resume his work at 
the university on August 28. 

The Executive Committee of the sociol- 
ogy department consists of Arthur E. Wood 
as chairman, Amos H. Hawley, and Roy H. 
Holmes. 

Lowell J. Carr is faculty administrator of 
the Willow Run Study Project, which is 
sponsored by the Rackham Fund of the 
University of Michigan. Professor Carr is 
continuing to teach in the department. 

Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, supervisor of the 
Division of Child Welfare in the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of the state of Michi- 
gan, has joined the department of sociology 
as a lecturer. He offers an introductory 
course in psychiatric case work. 

The members of the department are 
jointly giving a course in “Sociological As- 
pects of Postwar Problems.” 


Midwest Institute of International Rela- 
tions —The Midwest Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations was held at Drake Univer- 
sity, June 19—28, 1944. Speakers and partic- 
ipants included: Devere Allen, Robert A. 
Brady, William Henry Chamberlin, Su- 
sanne Engelmann, Ethel M. Johnson, Sam 
Levering, Hans Simons. 

During the coming summer session Drake 
University will hold a social-science col- 
loquium. The general theme of the colloqui- 
um will be “The Role of the Social Sciences 


in Postwar Reconstruction.” Participating 
in the colloquium will be Derwent Whittle- 
sey, Harvard University; Stuart A. Queen, 
Washington University; and Edwin G. 
Nourse, Brookings Institution. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor 
Ernest R. Groves has been relieved of his 
undergraduate course in marriage to devote 
full time to the development of a graduate 
program for preparing teachers of marriage 
and domestic counselors. The undergradu- 
ate Course in marriage had much to do with 
popularizing such work in other universities. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College.—Dr. William L. Kolb, assistant 
professor of sociology, is now on military 
leave for the duration of the war, having 
entered the United States Navy as ensign 
about December 15, 1943. 

Dr. William H. Sewell, professor of so- 
ciology and rural life, has received his ap- 
pointment as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
United States Navy and will report for ac- 
tive duty at the indoctrination school on 
June 15 of this year. It is anticipated that 
he will return to his regular position as soon 
as possible after the close of the war. 


Rutgers University—Rutgers University 
has announced the creation of a Research 
Council to strengthen and promote research 
throughout the university. The council con- 
sists of nine members, representing various 
colleges and fields of learning in the univer- 
sity. A special research fund has been placed 
at the disposal of the council, and applica- 
tions for grants for next year are now being 
considered. 

The council contemplates the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced research program 
for the university in business, the social 
studies, the humanities, and the sciences. 


University of Southern Illinois.—H. D. 
Bowden of the sociology department is on 
leave and connected with the U.S. Navy 
Mobile Hospital Service, where he does 
case work with victims of battle shock. 
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Wellesley College-—Racial and religious 
tensions and the forces that play upon them 
in the community are among the problems 
being analyzed at the Summer Institute for 
Social Progress on the campus of Wellesley 
College, June 30-July 14. “Issues of De- 
mocracy in the Presidential Election” is the 
conference theme. 

Leaders, including Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john, president of the American Association 
for Adult Education; Mrs. Pauline Red- 
mond Coggs, director of the Urban League 
of Washington, D.C., and professor of social 
work at Howard University; and Dr. Marg- 
aret Mead, director, Wellesley School of 
Community Affairs, are discussing methods 
for social action, the attainment of national 
unity, and the government and postwar 
housing. The institute affords men and 
women of widely divergent social, religious, 
and racial backgrounds an opportunity to 
compare views and to discuss important 
national and international questions at the 
round table. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—The fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Michigan Sociological Society, on 
March 17, 1944, in Ann Arbor, Michigan: 


RESOLUTION I 


In view of the public controversy in progress 
over the relative merits of segregation and non- 
segregation as policies for the housing and other 
treatment of American minorities, especially 
the Negroes, the Michigan Sociological Society 
takes this opportunity to summarize scientific 
sociological experience on these matters by 
formal resolution as follows: 


1. That such a thing as a “fair” segregational 
practice is not to be found; the segregated 
minority is always placed at legal, political, 
economic, social, and psychological disad- 
vantage; 

2. That when people live in mixed communities, 
work or play or worship together, there is 
less friction than when segregation prevails; 

3. That there is no scientific support—soci- 
ologically as well as physiologically—for the 
segregation of blood in American Red Cross 

blood banks, and that this practice fosters 
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prejudice and bias and is contrary to demo- 
cratic principles; 

4. That the Benedict and Weltfish pamphlet, 
The Races of Mankind (‘Public Affairs 
Pamphlets,” No. 85), withdrawn from mili- 
tary distribution by military authorities, 
constitutes a scientific statement. 


RESOLUTION II 


It is hereby resolved that the Michigan So- 
ciological Society go on record as supporting 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice; and that it also support any 
move to create a permanent Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice by legislative statute. 


New School for Social Research—Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen, well-known American 
philosopher, has been elected dean of the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science of the New School for Social Re- 
search for the academic year 1944-45, Dr. 
Alvin Johnson, chairman of the faculty, has 
announced. Dr. Kallen has been a member of 
the faculty of the New School since its be- 
ginning in 1919. 

Dr. Johnson also announced that Dr. 
Hans Staudinger, dean of the Graduate 
Faculty for the last two years, was elected 
vice-chairman; Dr. Eduard Heimann, vice- 
dean; and Leo Strauss, secretary. 


University of Pennsylvania.—James H. 
S. Bossard is acting as director of research 
for the Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission. Dr. Bossard remains as professor 
of sociology and director of the William T. 
Carter Foundation. 


Temple University—Dr. Negley K. Tee- 
ters, associate professor of sociology at 
Temple University, has been granted a 
leave of absence to ‘make a four-month 
study of the prison systems of several Cen- 
tral and South American countries. Dr. 
Teeters will inspect the prison systems of 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
and Brazil. He was formerly a consultant 
for the prison industries division of the War 
Production Board and made a survey of the 
federal prisons in 1942 for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons. 
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The Growth of American Thought. By MERLE 
Curti. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1943. Pp. 816+-xvii. $5.00. 


In an extensive survey of American culture 
since Colonial times Professor Merle Curti has 
set himself the significant task of examining 
“the interrelationships between the growth of 
thought and the whole social milieu.” Disclaim- 
ing any attempt to study the “interiors” of 
ideas and systems, he has chosen, instead, to 
write an interpretive, yet factual, social history 
of American beliefs, attitudes, and mental hab- 
its, as well as speculative theories. After the 
manner of Parrington, he evaluates literature as 
an expression of a dominating intellectual 
theme and is little concerned with aesthetics, 
save as this, too, reveals the climate of opinion 
at a definite era. This is also true of his treat- 
ment of science. Mr. Curti avoids the sweeping 
types of synthetic organization which might 
suggest inevitability in the development of 
ideas. Instead, he achieves his synthesis through 
well-documented “‘clusters of ideas,’’ which 
not only occupy a chronological sequence but 
frequently move in competition with antitheti- 
cal groups of ideas. No Hegelian antithesis is 
suggested; rather, an accumulation of attitudes 
appears while older ideas recede from view. 
Among the integrating concepts that he em- 
ploys are: the secularization of American ideas 
and the survival of supernatural elements; the 
popularization of knowledge; cultural national- 
ism in the Old South; and evolutionary thought 
and society. 

The author describes the impact of such 
European movements as the Enlightenment 
and the conservative reaction upon American 
life. At the same time, he tries to indicate the 
extent to which frontier and other environ- 
mental influences have created unique develop- 
ments in our history. Since the writer is in- 
terested in the mental life of the common man, 
as well as of the élite, he finds Horatio Alger, 
the prolific author of juvenile books, as worthy 
of attention as William Dean Howells, pioneer 
of the literary realists; likewise, the little Blue 
Books of Haldeman-Julius can be considered as 
well as the “Harvard Five-Foot Shelf” of Presi- 
dent Charles Eliot. Phrenology may be ignored 


by the conventional historian of ideas, but 
Professor Curti shows how exponents of the 
“science”? made it a force for social and intel- 
lectual improvement. In this sociological man- 
ner the author approaches such varied subjects 
as the lyceum, the dime novel, pacifism, femin- 
ism, imperialism, pragmatism, and a thousand 
other facets of the American intellectual scene. 

Mr. Curti is well qualified for his difficult 
task through a long apprenticeship of mono- 
graph-writing on such subjects as the social 
ideas of American educators, a history of the 
peace movement, and a social history of scholar- 
ship in wartime. He has carefully assimilated 
the innumerable books and articles in his field, 
as the work indicates. Hcwever, in order to 
present this enormous subject in one volume 
(the work requires at least two), he has resorted 
to condensation, often to an undesirable ex- 
tent. As a result, the reader is likely to miss 
many essentials, despite the fact that the book 
is written clearly and with a gratifying mini- 
mum of technical language. The sociologist 
will appreciate this significant volume, which 
affords an excellent interdisciplinary approach 
to the complex American ideological makeup. 
As for the teacher of American history, this 
book should have the result of stimulating the 
increasing emphasis on intellectual history. 


HARVEY WISH 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Society and Ideology: An Inquiry into the So- 
ciology of Knowledge. By GERARD L. DE Gré. 
New York: Columbia University Bookstore, 
Distributors, 1943. Pp. iv+114. (Paper.) 


This study provides a very useful introduc- 
tion to the sociology of knowledge by summariz- 
ing and synthesizing relevant theories of 
Nietzsche, Scheler, Pareto, Durkheim, and 
Znaniecki. These and some other thinkers who 
are more briefly discussed were selected be- 
cause those German scholars “‘who first made 
the sociology of knowledge explicit under the 
name of Wissenssosiologie [aside from Scheler] 
.... have already received some share of at- 
tention in the English language”’ (p. iii). The 
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significance of Nietzsche and of Scheler is seen 
in their insistence on the bearing of emotions 
and impulses, especially resentment, upon so- 
cial action and thought; Pareto showed the 
relations between sentiments, attitudes, and 
social utility and change; and Durkheim em- 
phasized the social genesis of categories of 
thought. Durkheim provides Dr. De Gré with 
a basic conception of sociology itself, namely, 
that the three elements of all sociological in- 
terpretation are: the social facts to be explained 
(“superstructure”), the attitudes of the human 
agents involved (‘‘attitudinal structure’), and 
the social situation within which the agents 
operate (“substructure”). Finally, Znaniecki 
analyzed the bearers of knowledge and their 
roles. Dr. De Gré enlivens his exposition by 
pertinent and often timely illustrations; and 
he enhances his discussion of Nietzsche, in 
particular, by interpreting his theories in terms 
of modern psychology and psychoanalysis, es- 
pecially the theories of Kardiner and Freud. 

In the last section of the study the author 
develops his theory of the sociology of knowl- 
edge on the basis of his conception of general 
sociology sketched above. The task of the so- 
ciology of knowledge is to study the relations 
between social situations and (1) the selection 
of subject matter and of aspects of experience, 
(2) the “‘perspective through which experience is 
interpreted” (p. 106), (3) the categories of 
thought, as well as “highly charged” concepts, 
and (4) the formal structure of knowledge. It 
may be observed that some parts of this task 
do not clearly follow from the earlier announce- 
ment (pp. 86 f.) that the sociology of knowledge 
is concerned with examining the communica- 
tion of “truths... . as defined by the standards 
of validity of some knowledge system” (‘‘ra- 
tional communication’’). 

Dr. De Gré’s short volume is suitable as a 
handbook, perhaps a text, in the sociology of 
knowledge if read along with Wirth’s Introduc- 
tion to Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia, 
Mannheim’s own “The Sociology of Knowl- 
edge” in the same volume, Merton’s ‘Karl 
Mannheim and the Sociology of Knowledge” 
(Journal of Liberal Religion), and Dahlke’s 
“The Sociology of Knowledge,” in Becker et al., 
Contemporary Sociological Theories—Griin- 
wald’s perhaps most complete summary of the 
field being unavailable in English. 

Criticisms are minor, as compared with 
commendations. I find the author insufficiently 
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critical of Durkheim’s contention that cate- 
gories of thought, such as time, space, etc. (not 
the contents of thought), differ with societies; 
he appears to be unaware of the analyses of 
this contention by von Schelting, Merton, and 
others. Furthermore, although he distinguishes 
between a sociology of knowledge anda so- 
ciological theory of knowledge, he does not take 
into consideration Znaniecki’s interpretation of 
this distinction. Also, in the stimulating dis- 
cussion of Mead’s “generalized other” he fails 
to mention C. Wright Mills’s earlier and very 
similar utilization of this concept. Finally, the 
substitution of “gnosticians’” for Znaniecki’s 
more ambiguous “‘scientists’’ (savants) raises 
the question whether what both mean might 
not more adequately be expressed by “intel- 
lectual:’; but this, perhaps, leads to the more 
crucial prcblem of whether “‘sociology of knowl- 
edge” is not a hopeless misnomer that cannot 
be justifie1, whatever definitions of “sociology,” 
“of,” and **knowledge” we may choose. Yet, if 
we are not too meticulous about definitions, we 
can perhaps agree with Dr. De Gré when he 
says (p. 111) that “the sociology of knowledge 
.... provides us with a powerful research tool 
through the use of which the intellectual his- 
tory of man can be made causally intelligible.” 


Kurt H. WoLFF 
Chicago, Illinois 


George Fitzhugh: Propagandist of the Old South. 
By HARVEY WIsH. Baton Rouge: University 
of Louisiana Press. Pp. ix+360. $3.00. 


George Fitzhugh, of Port Royal, Virginia, 
was, without question, the most profound de- 
fender of slavery and the southern way of life 
produced in the ante bellum period. He carried 
his arguments to more extreme conclusions and 
gave the final forms which radical southerners 
adopted and which northern leaders seized upon 
in order to arouse opposition. Yancey, Rhett, 
and Ruffin quoted him often and with entire 
approval. Lincoln borrowed the key paragraph 
of his “house-divided” speech from him and 
based his final indictment of slavery on his 
writings. Sumner singled him out for special 
attention in his tirades in the Senate, and Gar- 
rison viewed him as the authorized spokes- 
man both of the South and of the Democratic 
party. 

Fitzhugh’s reputation rests largely upon 
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two books: A Sociology for the South and Can- 
nibals All, or Slaves without Masters. Together 
they constituted an attack on the soundness of 
free, competitive society as then evolving in 
England and America. His central idea was 
that “labour makes values, and wit exploits and 
accumulates them.” The doctrine of laissez 
faire meant only that the devil should take the 
hindmost and that capital, under free enter- 
prise, should set labor to competing with itself 
to the point where a bare subsistence wage re- 
sulted. Thus, all free societies tended toward 
“robber barons” and “pauper slavery.”’ 

He insisted that all interest is wrong “‘be- 
cause the principal represents the labour of the 
man who accumulates it and should be ex- 
changed for other people’s labour. Hence Rents 
and Interest are the means by which Capital 
masters Labour.” Property thereby enslaves 
labor and grows constantly stronger day by day, 
while labor grows increasingly weaker. In the 
end the worker is only a slave without a master 
to give him shelter, sustenance, and protection. 
He is thrown back on impersonal public charity 
for care in sickness, unemployment, and old age. 

In contrast to free society, with its varied ex- 
ploitations, Fitzhugh pictured slave society in 
which the superior few accepted the responsi- 
bility entailed by power. They exploited labor, 
as all employers were doing; but they gave a 
portion back to the worker in security and care. 
The result was a society without labor prob- 
lems and without the unrest and revolution al- 
ways threatening in free society. Fitzhugh 
soon broadened the concept of slavery to in- 
clude all dependents and thereby made it ap- 
plicable to white men as well as Negroes. His 
final conclusion was to the effect that slave so- 
ciety is the permanent order toward which all 
civilized groups march, while free society is 
only a temporary, passing affair thrown up by 
recent revolutionary movements. 

It was this final twist which Lincoln seized 
upon to stir the common folk of the North to 
the dangers inherent in southern aggression. 
He could thereby make the northern cause the 
cause of all those who toiled and could link it to 
the notion of progress and democracy. In that 
way Fitzhugh unwittingly helped to defeat the 
very cause he sought to defend. 

Harvey Wish has written a splendid biog- 
raphy. It is thorough and sound, well bal- 
anced, and fair in treatment. He has seen the 
deeper meanings in Fitzhugh’s work, and he has 
linked his thinking with that of other writers of 


the day. His book should serve to give Fitz- 
hugh the place he has long deserved in the sec- 
tional conflict, and it should correct some of 
the mistaken ideas now current in so much 
American history-writing. 

AvERY O. CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


The Church and the Liberal Society. By Em- 
MET JoHN Hucues. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xv-+307. $3.00. 


This book is appropriately date-lined from 
Madrid, Spain. No reviewer with an adequate 
sense of responsibility could recommend it to 
readers in quest of information or enlighten- 
ment, and no presumption whatever is im- 
plied by the statement. Such persons should 
turn, instead, to the Roman Catholic Cate- 
chism or to any representative missionary tract 
put out by the same organization. This will re- 
quire a fraction of the time and labor and will 
yield a clearer view of the author’s position, in 
equal—i.e., reciprocal—ratio. 

To be sure, the book is directly concerned 
not with the creed but with applications. But, 
on the one hand, these are at the level of the 
obvious, while, on the other hand, they are not 
explicitly brought out, as this would be poor 
technique from the standpoint of the prop- 
aganda objective. The content need not be 
discussed in detail. It consists of a familiar 
type of debating “argument,” based chiefly on 
a plausible misrepresentation of fact and an 
evasion of real issues, against modern civiliza- 
tion and its interconnected material, moral, 
and social achievements—particularly popular 
liberty and political power. Its main stated 
thesis is that the Western world of the last five 
centuries has confused ‘“‘democracy” with 
“representative government,” and more gener- 
ally with the political philosophy referred to as 
“‘liberalism.”’ The author’s conception of real 
democracy is, of course, a society in which 
everyone “freely”? does what he really ought 
to do—the freedom which is defined by law, 
made and enforced by the proper authority. 
In short (to triturate the obvious), the book is a 
tirade against democratic institutions, which 
is to say, against government in any way re- 
sponsible to the governed. (There is no inti- 
mation that any other way of effecting respon- 
sibility is open—and no one has ever suggested 
any other.) There is no doubt whatever about 
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the name and address of the one agency fit to 
govern under these conditions; but, as noted, 
it would not have been good technique, from 
the author’s point of view, to print these out 
in full in his book. 

The work will appeal to a considerable class 
of readers; it is this fact that makes it worth 
noticing at all, and it is highly significant for 
the future of free society. Modern culture has 
not progressed so far but that a large fraction 
of the people, even of the educated classes, still 
believe in knowledge based on “faith” in the 
higher reaches of philosophy and morals. In 
other words, loyalties and convictions are to 
be acquired through mental conditioning in 
unresisting infancy—where these are right— 
and, where they are ‘‘wrong,” by “conversion,” 
a process which, ideally, likewise excludes 
genuine and honest thinking. (Our author, of 
course, calls this “education” in both cases.) 
Moreover, it does not seem unlikely that liberal 
culture may fail to develop further but may go 
into gradual decline or violent disintegration. 
There is no doubt that it has got into trouble, 
though it is easy to exaggerate this, in relation 
to an objective perspective on the past. At 
least, present conditions suggest that the (more 
or less) free peoples were liberated—from the 
spiritual despotism of the church and the secu- 
lar despotism of other exploiters ruling by 
church-created divine right—more rapidly than 
they acquired the knowledge and wisdom need- 
ed to use their freedom to advantage. And men 
in trouble are prone to think emotionally (‘‘with 
their blood’’) and to grasp at magical solutions 
of their problems. Our own society might quite 
conceivably be so attracted by the general type 
of invective and salesmanship presented by 
this book that it would commit moral suicide 
and submit to some type of ecclesiastical dicta- 
torship under the banner of some religion, more 
or less new, or old. If it does so, and comes un- 
der the dominance of men who are explicitly 
self-absolved from moral obligation as well as 
law, where either is inimical to their own au- 
thority, then it will, as a whole, get what it de- 
serves. Dogmatism and placing romantic ap- 
peal above truth may fit men for Heaven, and 
considerable numbers may make a good living 
out of them without destructive damage to so- 
ciety and civilization; but, on the whole, there 
is no making this world safe for that attitude. 


F. H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 
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Der Fuchrer: Hitler’s Rise to Power. By Kon- 
RAD HEIDEN. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 1944. Pp. vi+788. $3.00. 

In his previous books Mr. Heiden has ap- 
peared as the chronicler of the Nazi movement. 
His new book, while obviously drawing upon 
his earlier work, places him among the social 
historians and the social psychologists. Draw- 
ing upon his unequaled knowledge of the Nazi 
movement, the author presents us with an in- 
terpretation which is marked both by its bril- 
liant style and by bold sociological and psy- 
chological hypotheses. 

In giving a historical account of the rise of 
the Nazi movement Mr. Heiden introduces a 
new sociological group-classification which he 
calls interchangeably the ‘‘armed bohemians”’ 
and the ‘“‘armed intellectuals.’ These categories 
comprise the class of the “‘uprooted and dis- 
inherited”: unemployed workers, retired officers, 
unsuccessful artists, “eternal students,’ the 
unemployables, the chronically maladjusted, 
and the more or less professional criminals. 
These and other ‘“‘declassed” people make up 
the social type of the active membership which 
gave support to the Nazis in their early days. 
In analyzing these supporters Mr. Heiden un- 
fortunately uses his two categories with notice- 
able uncertainty; it is not at all clear what, if 
any, is the distinction between them. The term 
“armed intellectuals’? is, moreover, unfortu- 
nate, despite the great number of writers, stu- 
dents, and people with some education in the 
movement. Clearly, what tied them to the 
party was neither intellect nor education but 
the desperate frustration of their experience of 
a “social void.” Apart from these shortcomings, 
it should be noted that there is a parallel be- 
tween Heiden’s account and Karl Mannheim’s 
recent analysis of contemporary élite-formation 
(in the latter’s Man and Society in an Age of Re- 
construction). In the light of this affinity of the 
two studies, it is to be regretted that Mr. Heiden 
did not avail himself of the opportunity to have 
his own class analysis of naziism benefit from 
the researches of other students in the field. 

A second aspect of the book is its compre- 
hensive account of the history of National So- 
cialism, revealing, as it does, the author’s un- 
challenged knowledge of many illuminating 
and many sordid details. Yet the book should 
not be taken either as an analysis of fascism 
(the account breaks off quite appropriately 
with the purge of 1934, which made Hitler’s 
position unchallenged) or as an account of the 
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trends of German history leading up to fascism. 
The author attempts to include at least the 
latter in one chapter (chap. x, “Interlude’’), 
in which he takes his stand on the thesis of the 
“two Germanies,” by advancing evidence to 
disprove that all Germans have been virtually 
Fascist for the last one hundred and fifty years. 
While the reviewer happens to agree with this 
thesis, he still thinks it unwise to include, for 
the sake of completeness, what could not be 
treated adequately in such short compass. 

Mr. Heiden has focused his attention specifi- 
cally on that aspect of German history since 
the end of World War I, which relates directly 
to “Hitler’s Rise to Power.”’ He has taken Hit- 
ler as the psychological epitome of the whole 
movement, without, however, attempting to 
press the whole historical account into the form 
of a biography and without glossing over the 
many shades of difference in psychological type 
and motivation which Hitler succeeded in 
welding together. The author succeeds in giving 
an almost demonic impression of this man, who 
meant all things to all people, whose weakness 
of mind and personality was his largest asset in 
the political art of hesitation, and whose life 
appeared worth while to himself only in the 
midst of disaster. 

To this reviewer the great merit of Mr. 
Heiden’s book, apart from the many interesting 
historical details (which, however, are neither 
documented nor always accurate), lies in this 
sociopsy chological analysis. In giving this slant 
to his historical account, which frequently 
reads like a personal history, the author has 
happily steered clear of the currently favorite 
pastime of applying specifically psychoanalytic 
concepts to social movements in the apparent 
belief that this will yield greater knowledge. 
Mr. Heiden has apparently no need for theo- 
retical exposition; yet a good deal may be 
learned from his bold use of psychological 
analysis, which is obviously based on a know]- 
edge of the literature but which is presented in 
an independent, almost artistic manner. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Chicago 


World Wars and Revolution: The Course of 
Europe since 1900. By W. P. HALL. New 
York and London: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1943. Pp. xvi+406. $3.50. 

The book represents a concise history of 

Europe for the period of 1900-1942, with a 


special concentration on the wars and revolu- 
tions of that period. The author gives a simple 
chronological record of the main events, with 
almost no analysis of their “how” and ‘“‘why.” 
When in a few cases he indulges in such an 
analysis—for instance, of the cause of World 
War I—he gives but a mechanical and incom- 
plete enumeration of some of the conditions 
that preceded it. 

On the whole, the author’s narrative is 
competent and comparatively objective. Here 
and there, however, it is marred by biases and 
errors. For instance, according to Professor 
Hall, Germany was innocent in the starting of 
World War I, behaved quite gentlemanly 
throughout it, was betrayed and then unjustly 
treated after the Armistice, and so on (pp. 33 
ff., 103-15, and passim). However commend- 
able ethically, such generosity toward an enemy 
is sharply contradicted by the totality of the 
facts known at the present time. This gives an 
example of the author’s biases. As a sample of 
his factual errors, one can indicate his state- 
ments about the prerevolutionary Russia as a 
land of landlords, while factually in 1916 only 
7.8 per cent of the cultivated land belonged to 
the nobility; his statement about the reign of 
illiteracy in Russia before the Revolution, while 
factually 70 per cent of the children of school 
age were literate, passing through at least an 
elementary school; and so on. There are a num- 
ber of such factual misstatements. In spite of 
these defects, the book is a useful compendium 
of the main events of the period chronicled. 


A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


Street Corner Society: The Social Structure of an 
Italian Slum. By Foote Wuyte. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxili+ 284. $3.00. 


This is a significant contribution to the lit- 
erature on the community. It is a detailed de- 
scription of the behavior of persons and groups 
in an Italian slum in an eastern city. The de- 
scription is organized around several associa- 
tions—gangs, social clubs, racketeering groups, 
and political clubs—which were organized for 
purposes of recreation, education, community 
development, legal or illegal income, and politi- 
cal control. The reader may follow the careers 
of individuals in these associations, with their 
changes in status and leadership. 
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The slum has ordinarily been regarded as a 
disorganized area. The author regards this con- 
ception as incorrect, in so far as the slum area he 
has studied is concerned. He finds not only the 
associations which he describes but, also sub- 
divisions within associations and interrelations 
among associations. He states that the problem 
of this slum is “not the lack of organization but 
the failure of its own social organization to 
mesh with the structure of the society around 
it.” This failure is seen especially in the distinc- 
tion between two types of leaders who emerge, 
one remaining in the area and loyal to the 
Italian community, the other acquiring prestige 
outside the area and becoming an alien within 
the area. While this description presumably 
makes no attempt to give a complete analysis 
of the social structure of this slum area, it does 
elaborate certain associations in a manner 
which demonstrates the extent and nature of 
the social organization. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


The Chicago Tribune: Its First Hundred Years, 
Vol. I: 1847-1865. By Pure KINSLEY. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. 
xv+381. Price $5.00. 


The Chicago Tribune is nearly a hundred 
years old, and the first volume of its history 
now takes its place beside The History of “‘The 
Thunderer,” O’Brien’s Story of “The Sun,” 
Nevins’ The Evening Post: A Century of Jour- 
nalism, Davis’ History of the York Times.” 
Like them, it is stiff, with dull and important 
facts; and the writing was conceived of as some- 
thing of a public duty. 

The typical newspaper of the nineteenth 
century was so exclusively political that any 
account of one is largely a study of parties. 
From the day in 1855 when Joseph Medill 
joined the publishing firm of the infant Tribune, 
he devoted himself to the newly resuscitated 
Republican party and made himself the politi- 
cal godfather of Abraham Lincoln, who was 
not yet widely known. The fortunes of Lincoln 
and the Tribune rose together. “Hold on, Lin- 
coln, you can’t speak yet,’’ called out ““Deacon”’ 
Bross of the Tribune, when Lincoln was on the 
point of addressing fifteen thousand people in 
Freeport in the senatorial campaign, ‘Hitt 
[the Tribune reporter] isn’t here yet and there 
is no use of your speaking unless the Tribune 
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has a report.’ “‘Ain’t Hitt here?” asked Lin- 
coln. “Where is he?” (p. 86). Lincoln acknowl- 
edged the Republican debt to the Tribune by 
appointing John Locke Scripps, a part owner 
of the paper, as postmaster of Chicago. As his 
associates on the paper, Medill and Ray, put it: 


If Mr Scripps had the office the country post- 
masters of the Northwest would work to extend our 
circulation and while this would greatly help our 
firm it would also benefit the party... .. We claim 
to have done as much for Lincoln and the Republi- 
can cause as any other agency in Illinois and we do 
not see why our claim should be denied. .. . . We do 
not want to go into a fight for this thing but if one 
is forced upon us why we must do the best we can 
and oppose whomever stands in the way [Letters to 
Senator Trumbull, p. 154]. 


Lincoln was deeply impressed with the 
Tribune’s power. When Medill went with a 
delegation to Washington to protest Chicago’s 
draft quota, which, he declared, was based on a 
fraudulently swollen voters’ list, Lincoln broke 
out angrily: 


“After Boston, Chicago has been the chief in- 
strument in bringing this war on the country..... 
You called for war until we had it. You called for 
Emancipation and I have given it to you..... You 
and your Tribune have had more influence than any 
paper in the Northwest for making this war..... 
Go home and send us those men”’ [p. 370]. 


In these first years of acknowledged national 
power, zeal obsessed the Tribune, as it does now: 
Medill saw Copperheads everywhere, just as 
Colonel McCormick sees Reds; the streets were 
muddy in April because of “Copperhead street 
cleaners.”” The Tribune was God-called to in- 
struct everyone’s conscience—brash, boastful, 
and tirelessly insistent on party. The same 
spirit animates it today; but in this war the 
paper is the government’s critic, and it is op- 
posed to nearly everything it supported sixty 
years ago. In 1861 the Tribune was passionate- 
ly devoted to the cause of federal authority, as 
opposed to a union of sovereign states; in 1864 
the Tribune called for a solders’ vote, with no 
nullifying ‘‘ifs’’ and “ands,” in the belief that 
the solders would save the Union party and 
Lincoln. In effect, the Tribune today has taken 
the part which its rival, the Chicago Times, 
played in the Civil War. One wonders if the 
reversals are to be explained by partisanship 
alone, by the hysteria now epidemic in big busi- 
ness, or, as is commonly thought, by the per- 
sonality of its publisher. 
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Being history, this account is chronological. 
That entails a defect common to all newspaper 
histories. The political narrative runs along 
coherently, but the growth of nonpolitical news 
and the introduction of departments and “‘fea- 
tures” is almost completely overlooked. When 
other aspects of the paper are mentioned, it 
is in the form of asides. One wonders if a news- 
paper history would not be more useful and 
informative as newspaper history were it or- 
ganized about the life of the paper itself, and 
told as, say, ‘‘The History of City News,” “The 
History of Advertising,’ and so on. This mar- 
shaling of the facts would disclose the small 
piecemeal changes by which a four-page paper, 
made up of local stories, clippings from the New 
York papers, “‘business cards,” and a serial sto- 
ry, became the colossus of comics, syndicated col- 
umns, full-page ads, and the signed news stories 
we take for granted today. In the case of the 
Tribune, it would be particularly enlightening 
to learn by what process the paper abandoned 
the customary separation of news and opinion. 
In the period covered by this volume, editorial- 
izing in the news columns was the general prac- 
tice. It was sometime shortly after the Civil 
War, I believe, that the two functions separated 
and to confuse them became a professional 
offense. The Tribune followed the convention 
until about twelve years ago, when it reverted 
violently and bitterly to the old style. No other 
paper of its age and influence has followed its 
example. 

HELEN MacGILi HuGHES 
Chicago, Illinois 


Contemporary Psychopathology: A Source Book. 
Edited by Sirvan S. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xiv+ 600. $5.00. 


Dr. Tomkins has gathered forty-five papers 
recently published in journals of psychology, 
psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and psychosomatic 
medicine and has arranged them to form a 
source book for courses in abnormal psychology. 
The range of research efforts in this field is too 
great to allow adequate representation of all 
points of view, and the editor took the legiti- 
mate step of representing a few rather restrict- 
ed approaches and subjects which relate to his 
background and interests. Within these limits he 
presents a stimulating series of studies, many of 
which take new or partly new directions. The 


emphasis is on recent materials and some of the 
most adventurous inquiries, and the under- 
graduate can scarcely fail to be fascinated. 

The papers constitute four main groups. The 
first of these is entitled, ““Mental Disease in 
Childhood.” The emphasis is Freudian; and the 
studies bear on such matters as infantile suck- 
ing, bowel training, “‘masturbation threats,” 
and “release therapy.’ Students will gather 
the impression that human infants are psy- 
chologically incredibly delicate and will doubt- 
less be inclined to allow their own infants, when 
they arrive, to suck their thumbs as long as 
they wish. 

The second section deals with ‘“‘Psychoneu- 
roses and Psychosomatic Medicine.” Much of 
this material concerns the relations of mental 
processes and gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
peptic ulcers, asthma, and hypertension. It is 
an ominous warning of the necessity of engaging 
in the strife of living in a sufficiently relaxed 
manner. 

Section III examines “The Schizophrenic 
Psychoses.” The papers are full of suggestions, 
but they lack unity and lead to no conclusions. 
They include a paper on the brain research of 
Kurt Goldstein and the recent spectacular 
efforts of Freeman and Watts to improve the 
behavior of schizophrenics by removing a por- 
tion of the frontal lobe. There is also a careful 
examination of schizophrenics by Norman Cam- 
eron, who points out respects in which their be- 
havior is unlike that of either children or seniles 
and who calls the “regression” concept, as ap- 
plied to these patients, into serious question. 

The final fifteen papers are grouped under 
the heading of “Experimental Psychopathol- 
ogy.”’ Experiment has been somewhat slow in 
invading this region; and, when it has gone 
further, we may find much more organization 
and fewer schools of thought. At present, how- 
ever, the tentative fingers of trial are just touch- 
ing the edges of the great issues. The experi- 
menters who value neatness of results make 
use of rats and get results which are relatively 
clear but which make virtually insignificant 
advance to our knowledge of human psycho- 
pathology. Hunt, for instance, starved some 
rats in their early infancy and found that these 
rats became hoarders in adulthood more readily 
than the rats that were satisfied in childhood. 
His properly modest conclusion is that such 
results “tend to substantiate the psychoanalytic 
claim that infantile experience is an effective 
determinant of adult behavior..... ” The 
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animals electrically shocked into abnormality 
are also dealt with in this section. There are 
papers dealing with “regression,” hypnosis, 
fear, projection, and such topics. In spite of the 
lack of pattern, there is material of consider- 
able value; and in some of these papers we may 
be seeing the shape of the future of abnormal 
psychology. 

It is no reflection on this work that so- 
ciological and anthropological material is en- 
tirely omitted and that, within the fields rep- 
resented, there is further arbitrary and sys- 
tematic selection of points of view. But, for 
students who want to know other materials or 
who do not wish to be confined within limited 
schools of thought, the omitted contributions 
should be somehow made available. 


RoBERT E. L. FARIS 
Syracuse University 


Czechoslovakia in European History. By S. 
HARRISON THOMSON. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1943. Pp. vilit+390. $3.75. 


The aim of the present work is, in the words 
of its author, “to trace the development of 
several of the more acute problems of Czecho- 
slovak life and history. It is not intended to be 
a history in the orthodox sense of that term.” 
Professor Thomson has admirably succeeded 
in attaining the goal he has set himself. Special 
praise is due to his sincere endeavor to present 
an objective and fair picture of a fatefully in- 
volved and accordingly highly controversial 
history. The lucidity of mind and style makes 
delightful and fascinating reading. Besides, 
Professor Thomson skilfully crowds into his 
historical sketch an abundance of facts which 
illustrate the disheartening complexity of things 
past and present. 

But the book would prove even more help- 
ful in broadening and deepening the insight of 
the American public into the problems of 
Central Europe if the author had not been bent 
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on writing, as it were, a history of Czechoslovakia 
in reverse. He projects a definite, consistent 
meaning into Czech history and is inclined to 
interpret all its vicissitudes up to 1or18 as a 
preparation for the Czechoslovak Republic as 
we have known it between the two world wars. 
How problematical is such a conception has 
been convincingly pointed out by no less an 
authority than the great Czech historian, 
Joseph Pekar. This tendency prevails through- 
out the whole book, but it is most obvious in 
the chapters dealing with the history of the 
nineteenth century. 

The very title of the book is symptomatic of 
Professor Thomson’s approach. To be sure, he 
warns the reader that the term “‘Czechoslovakia” 
has no political significance in his book and is 
merely used for convenience sake. But it 
suggests a unity of Czech and Slovakian his- 
tory which is contradicted by the actual facts, 
correctly stated by the author himself. Nor 
does the title fit the pattern of Czech history 
proper before the rise of modern nationalism. 
It would be pedantic to cavil at the title of a 
book, if it were not indicative of a basic weak- 
ness of the book as a whole. In interpreting 
former periods of Czech history, Professor 
Thomson all too often uses categories and con- 
ceptions which are alien to them. In trying to 
explain the present in the light of the past, he 
is driven into painting the past in the colors of 
the present nationalist age. 

The main merit of the book is the attempt to 
describe Czech history as a part of European 
history. It seems to the reviewer that the au- 
thor has in this respect best succeeded with 
regard to the religious movements. He is less 
successful in presenting the period after the 
Battle of the White Mountain in terms of the 
absolutist era. 

The narrative of the pre-war years 1867- 
1914 conspicuously fails to do justice to the 
intentions and the role of Kramar. 


Ericu Huta 
New School for Social Research 
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Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1943. Pp. xviiit+464. $5.00. A volume 
in the “United Nations Series.’’ Contributions in 
the volume are by different authors on the his- 
tory, the political and constitutional develop- 
ment, the economic and social development, and 
the culture of the Netherlands, on her overseas 
colonies, and on the role of Holland in the pres- 
ent war. Has a select bibliography. 


LEBRUN, Harvey. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill: 
Big and Little Issues in It. New York: American 
Association for Social Security, Inc. (22 E. 
Seventeenth St.), 1944. Pp. 15. $0.25. 

Lier, ALFRED. Camillus: The Story of an American 
Small Business. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 88. $2.00. 

LINDER, Forrest E., and Grove, Ropert D. Vital 
Statistics Rates in the United States, 1900-1040. 
(“Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940.’’) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. Pp. vi-+1051. $1.75. 

LIVINGSTONE, Str RIcHARD. On Education. With a 
Foreword by Vircinra C. GILDERSLEEVE. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. ix+158. $1.75. 
The two previously published books presented in 
this volume (The Future in Education and Educa- 
tion for a World Adrift) have played an impor- 
tant part in current discussions in England of 
plans for reshaping the educational system after 
the war. 


Lonc, CLARENCE D. The Labor Force in Wartime 
America. New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research (1819 Broadway), March, 1944. 
Pp. 73. $0.50. 

MacCormick, Austin H. (ed.). Handbook of Ameri- 
can Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles, Vol. IV: 
Virginia—North Carolina. New York: Osborne 
Association, Inc. (114 E. Thirtieth St.), 1943. 
Pp. xi+754. This is the fourth volume, covering 
Virginia and North Carolina, in a series of ad- 
ministrative surveys of state and federal training 
schools for delinquent children. 


MACDONALD, Mary E. Federal Grants for Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiii+404. $2.50. (Planographed.) 

Macrigz, A. L. Economic Efficiency and Social Wel- 
fare. New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xi+142. $3.25. 

Maclver, R. M. (ed.). Group Relations and Group 
Antagonisms. New York: Harper & Bros. (for the 
Institute for Religious Studies), 1944. Pp. ix+ 
237. $2.00. A series of essays; eight on various 
national and ethnic minorities in the United 
States; six on minorities in Europe, the Soviet 
Union, and Latin America and on the general 
minority problem. 

MackintosH, JAMES M. The War and Mental 
Health in England. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1944. Pp. 91. $0.85. A series of informal 
essays on the impact of the war on the new sol- 
dier, the industrial worker, the housewife, the 
hospital patient, and the student. The author is 
professor of preventive medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

McWiturAMs, Carey. What about Our Japanese- 
Americans? New York: American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1944. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

MANNHEIM, Karu. Diagnosis of Our Time. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 206. 
$3.00. An attempt, in essay form, to apply the 
principles of rational analysis to the problems of 
democracy and especially Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racy. 

Marx, Huco. The Case of the German Jews vs. Ger- 
many: A Legal Basis for Their Claims against 
Germany. New York: Egmonst Press, 1944. Pp. 
124. Outlines the bases for Jewish claims against 
Germany in international law. Contains a pro- 
gram for the indemnification of Jews in and from 
Germany. The author was formerly a judge in 
Germany. 

Ministry OF HEALTH, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR 
ScotLanp. A National Health Service. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 85. $0.75. 

MitcHELL, E. C. Economic Research and the Needs of 
the Times: Twenty-fourth Annual Report. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc. (1819 Broadway), April, 1944. Pp. 66. 
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MorcGan, Epmunp S. The Puritan Family: Essays on 
Religion and Domestic Relations in Seventeenth- 
Century New England. Boston: Trustees of the 
Public Library, 1944. Pp. 118. $1.00. This book, 
an outcome of a doctoral dissertation under Pro- 
fessor Perry Miller at Harvard University, treats 
of Puritan love and marriage, responsibilities of 
a Puritan parent, the family in the social order, 
and Puritan tribalism. 


Mumrorp, Lewis. The Condition of Man. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944. Pp. x+467. 
$5.00. 

NATIONAL CounciL oF Y.M.C.A.’s. Negro Youth in 
City YMCA’s: A Study of YMCA Services among 
Negro Youth in Urban Communities. New York: 
Association Press, 1944. Pp. 80. $1.00. A fact- 
finding survey of the Bureau of Records, Studies, 
and Trends of the Y.M.C.A. to determine 
Y.M.C.A. practices with reference to Negro par- 
ticipation. In addition to statistics, a good deal 
of comment of white and colored Y.M.C.A. men 
is presented to give the atmosphere. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Joint Statement 
on Social Security by Agriculture, Business and 
Labor. (Pamphlet No. 33.) Washington, D.C.: 
National Planning Association (800 Twenty-first 
St. N.W.), April, 1944. Pp. 36. $0.25. 

. The Outlook for Synthetic Rubber. (Pamphlet 

No. 32.) Washington, D.C.: National Planning 

Association, March, 1944. Pp. 32. $0.25. 


Norturup, H. R. Organized Labor and the Negro. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. xviii+ 312. 
$3.50. The data are presented by trades and in- 
dustries, with extensive bibliography. A conclud- 
ing chapter sums up and gives general discussion. 


Nourse, Epwin G. Price Making in a Democracy. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1944. 
Pp. x+541. $3.50. Examines the structure of 
price-making in the light of free enterprise, con- 
structive competition, and long-range profit mo- 
tivation. 

POULIN, GONZALVE. Education populaire et loisirs 
d’aprés-guerre. (“Cahiers de |’Ecole des Sciences 
Sociales, Politiques et Economiques de Laval,” 
Vol. II, No. 10.) Quebec: Société Canadienne 
d’Enseignement Postscolaire, 1944. Pp. 32. $0.15. 


Proceedings of the Conference on Latin America in 
Social and Economic Transition. Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. 104. 
$1.00. A series of short papers presented at a con- 
ference at Albuquerque in 1943. 


Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher De- 
grees, 1943. (“Series of Aims and Progress of Re- 
search,” No. 73.) lowa City: University of Iowa 
Press, 1944. Unpaged. 

REGAN, RoBert E. Professional Secrecy in the Light 
of Moral Principles: With an A pplication to Sev- 

eral Important Professions. Washington, D.C.: 


Augustinian Press, 1943. $2.50. Pp. xv+221. 
Part I deals with Catholic moral law on secrets in 
general. Later parts are devoted to professional 
secrecy, especially in law, medicine, the priest- 
hood, and social work. In each is presented the 
viewpoint of the profession, of civil and canon 
law, and of Catholic moral theology. 


RIcE, MADELEINE H. American Opinion in the Slav- 
ery Controversy. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 177. $2.50. An original historical 
study based on contemporary documents. Special 
attention to Catholics as slaveholders and to sec- 
tional differences of attitude. 


Riccs, Francis Benn. Tall Men Have Their Prob- 
lems Too. Cambridge, Mass.: The Author (21 
Coolidge Hill Road), 1943. Pp. 147. 

ROBERTS, HAROLD S. The Rubber Workers: Labor Or- 
ganization and Collective Bargaining in the Rub- 
ber Industry. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
Pp. xiii+441. $4.00. A firsthand account of the 
origins, growth, and activity of the United Rub- 
ber Workers of America. 

ROSINSKI, HERBERT. The German Army. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Infantry Journal, Inc., 1944. Pp. 220. 
$3.00. An account of the historical background, 
organization, doctrines, training, strategic ideas, 
and tactics of the German army. 

Runes, DacosBert D. (ed.). The American Way: 
Selections from the Public Addresses and Papers of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1944. Pp. 71. $1.50. 

SrorzA, Count Caro. Contemporary Italy: Its In- 
tellectual and Moral Origins. Translated by 
Drake and DEeNntsE DeKay. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. xiii+430. $350. 
This work by an author who was actor in many 
of the events described surveys Italian history, 
the political, intellectual, and moral life of New 
Italy, social movements, the war of 1914-18, 
Italy after Versailles, fascism, and permanent 
Italian and European problems. 


SHANNON, IRWIN V. Southeastern Ohio in Depression 
and War. (“Ohio State University Studies, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research Monographs,” No. 
28.) Columbus: Ohio State University, 1944. Pp. 
ix+54. $1.00. A survey of Ohio hill and coal- 
mining counties. 

SNYDER, Haroip E. Educational Inbreeding. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943. Pp. x+160. $2.35. 
An original study of the policy of school systems 
with respect to engaging local and nonlocal teach- 
ers. 

SoctaL Security Boarp. Sheltered Care and Home 
Services for Public Assistance Recipients: With a 
Note on Methods of Conducting Studies of Public 

Assistance Administration. (“Public Assistance 

Report,” No. 5.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, 1944. Pp. ix+149. $0.25. 
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SPIEGLER, SAMUEL. Your Life’s Work: A Guide for 


Youth and Adults. Cincinnati: Riverdale Press, 
1943. Pp. xviii+450. $2.50. Treats specific occu- 
pations, with some reference to the specific prob- 
lems which confront Jewish young people. 

STaNnForD E. B. Library Extension under the W.P.A.: 
An Appraisal of an Experiment in Federal Aid. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
xiii+ 284. $3.00. (Planographed.) An analysis of 
library aid and library work relief under the 
W.P.A. program, with particular reference to the 
states of South Carolina and Minnesota. 


STAPLETON, LAURENCE. Justice and World Society. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. Pp. 150. $2.00. Traces the emergence of the 
universal ideal of justice, from the idea of justice 
as a law of nature, through the treatment of his- 
torical relativity, to modern emphasis on justice 
as a foundation of democracy. 


STEWART, OMER C. Washo-Northern Paiute Peyol- 
ism: A Study in Acculturation. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. 
Pp. v+141. $1.00. 

Suss, Itona Shark’s Fins and Millet. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1944. Pp. 331. $3.00. An in- 
timate, critical, free-flowing account of present- 
day China. The author worked for a period with 
the Kuomintang government. 

SULLENGER, T. EARL, and Mires, Mary. A Survey 
of Youth Guidance through Social Service Agencies 
in Omaha. Omaha: Department of Sociology, Bu- 
reau of Social Research, Municipal University of 
Omaha, 1944. Pp. 4o. 

TAEUBER, I. R. General Censuses and Vital Statistics 
in the Americas: An Annotated Bibliography of the 
Historical Censuses and Current Vital Statistics of 
the 21 American Republics, the American Sections 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, the Ameri- 
can Colonies of Denmark, France and the Nether- 
lands, and the American Territories and Posses- 
sions of the United States. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943. Pp. ix+ 
151. $0.65. 

TREMBLAY, ARTHUR. Orientation professionnelle. 
(“Cahiers de l’Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Po- 
litiques et Economiques de Laval,” Vol. II, 
No. g.) Quebec: Société Canadienne d’Enseigne- 
ment Postscolaire, 1944. Pp. 48. $0.15. 

Tucker, GrmtBert M. For the Good of All: War, 
Taxes and Politics in the Light of Ethical Princi- 
ples. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1944. 
Pp. 126. $1.50. Discusses the ethical laws which 
must be obeyed to secure industrial prosperity 
and world peace. 

Unitep States OrFice or Epucation. The Commu- 
nication Arts and the High-School Victory Corps. 


Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. Pp. viii+76. $0.25. 

VAN DEvuSEN, JOHN G. The Black Man in White 
America. Washington, D.C.: Associated Publish- 
ers, 1944. Pp. 381. $3.25. A new edition of a semi- 
popular, but extensively documented, general 
survey of Negro life and institutions in the Unit- 
ed States and of the Negro’s social and economic 
situation. 

VAN SICKLE, J. V. Mississippi Population Trends 
and Their Implications. Jackson: Mississippi 
Board of Development, 1943. Pp. 115. 

VILLARD, OSWALD Garrison. The Disappearing 
Daily: Chapters in American Newspaper Evolu- 
tion. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. 
vii+285. $3.50. 

VOEGELIN, ERMINIE WHEELER. Mortuary Customs of 
the Shawnee and Other Eastern Tribes. (‘‘Prehis- 
tory Research Series,’’ Vol. II, No. 4.) Indianapo- 
lis: Indiana Historical Society, 1944. Pp. 227- 
444. 

WaBEKE, B. H. Dutch Emigration to North America, 
1624-1860: A Short History. (Booklet No. 10.) 
New York: Netherlands Information Bureau 
(10 Rockefeller Plaza), 1944. Pp. 160. $0.75. The 
study is confined to the migration, leaving aside 
later development of Dutch communities. Ex- 
tensive bibliography. 

WARNER, WILLIAM L.; HAvicHurst, ROBERT J.; 
and Logs, Martin. Who Shall Be Educated? The 
Challenge of Unequal Opportunities. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. xi+190. $2.50. A 
study of the influence of social class upon the func- 
tioning of American schools, as it affects the stu- 
dent, the teacher, and the community at large. 
Case material and statistics from an eastern, a 
middle western, and a southern town, and a gen- 
eral analysis of the problem. 

Wrescuaorr, H. A. (ed.). Colonial Policies in Africa. 
(“University Museum, African Handbooks,” 
No. 5.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. Pp. 138. $1.50. The African depend- 
encies are considered one by one, as well as the 
policies of the dominating countries. The econom- 
ic and political practices are emphasized, as well 
as states’ purposes. Bibliography of 132 items. 

Woopwarp, W. E. The Way Our People Lived: An 
Intimate American History. New York: E. P. 
Dutton"& Co., 1944. Pp. 402+pls. $3.95. Con- 
sists of a series of intimate portrayals of life in 
different stages and places in American historical 
development. Ranges from an account of a Puri- 
tan village in 1680 to that of a southern cotton- 
mill village in 1880. Presents a rich, human pic- 
ture. Accompanied by photographic plates de- 
picting different scenes of American life. 
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Published 


SOCIETY 
AND NATURE 


A Sociological Inquiry 


By HANS KELSEN 
University of California 


The main problem of this sociologi- 
cal study is the influence which 
man’s ideas of society, and especially 
the idea of justice, exercise on his 
interpretation of nature. 


On the basis of rich ethnological 
material, Mr. Kelsen analyzes the 
thoroughly social character which 
the concept of nature has in the 
mind of the primitive, and the 
prominent place which the prin- 
ciple of retribution, the oldest and 
most usual form of the idea of jus- 
tice, has in the primitive’s view of 
the world. The author examines 
the important role which the prin- 
ciple of retribution plays in the re- 
ligion and in the early natural phi- 
losophy of the ancient Greeks in 
order to show how the law of cau- 
sality emerges here out of the prin- 
ciple of retribution. 


Of special interest to students of the his- 

tory of ideas, of the history of science, so- 

ciologists, ethnologists, logicians, jur- 

ists, theologians, and classical scholars. 
$4.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


What critics say 
about 
FRENCH CANADA 

IN TRANSITION 


By Everett C. HucHes 


BESSIE BLOOM WESSEL: “Hughes pre- 
sents the issues with such sensitive insight 
that the monograph becomes a necessary 
handbook for social scientists interested in 
French Canada or in sociological pro- — 
cedure. Chapter xix, ‘Quebec Secks a Vil- 
lain,’ contains as keen an analysis as can be 
found of aggressive group behavior under 
conditions of uncertainty and frustration.” 
—American Journal of Sociology. 


ELMER D. GRAPER: “The book is inter- 
esting, well written, and informative.”— 
American Political Science Review. 


S. D. CLARK: “The findings presented by. 
Dr. Hughes reveal very clearly the effects 
upon the society of the community of this 


sulting from this development is carefully 
analyzed .... a very excellent statement of 
the relationship of English-speaking and 
French-speaking Canada. By avoiding the 
role of special pleader, the author has been 
able to approach the problem objectively 
though sympathetically.” The Annals. 


MASON WADE: “Frank and forthright to 
a degree in dealing with questions usually 
buried under sentimentalities and diplo- 
matic half-truths, Dr. Hughes has done 
much to promote a better understanding of 
a complex society by its neighbors and by 
itself.””—Commonweal. 


BENOIT BROUILLETTE: “... . . a study 
like the present one is a real contribution 
to knowledge, not only for outsiders, but 


OTTAWA EVENING JOURNAL: “.... an 
outstanding contribution to the cause of 
national unity. $2.50 


A recent book published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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lems.””—Canadian Historical Review. ‘ 


A slum sits for its portrait . 
Street Corner 


Society 
BY WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 


THE AUTHOR spent three and a half years eating, drinking, working, play- 
with “Street Corner Society’ (in this case an Italian- 
» American slum district). The result is an absorbing report on the homes and 
families, as well as corner gangs, racketeers, ward politicians, and the environ- 
that produces them. 


MARRY HANSEN: “Whyte offers fresh material on the ever important sub- 
Toes of American community life and citizenship, presenting it eloquently 
from the human angle.”—V.Y. World-Telegram $3.00 


“| THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


Medicine 
and the War 


Written by specialists for the layman, this book by eleven members of the 
medical faculty of the University of Chicago gives authoritative information 
nontechnical language about sulfa drugs... . blood substitutes... 
- malaria... . psychological effects of brain injuries .... aviation sickness 
-.«.«Chemical warfare ....and many other problems which those who 
_ tare for the health of our armed forces meet daily. 


“The reading of this small volume is essential for the understanding of the 
war and of some of its effects on generations to DAvIDSOHN, 


MD., The Chicago Sun. 
$2.00 
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